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ArticLte .—THE CONNECTICUT SECRET BALLOT LAW. 


Coynecricut is one of the first States which adopted care- 
fully prepared legislation for the support, preservation, and 
protection of the privilege of free suffrage. Its Constitution 
adopted in 1818 requires the General Assembly to pass laws 
for the support of free suffrage, and to prohibit all undue 
influence at electors’ meetings, from power, bribery, tumult, 
and other improper’conduct. For many years there has been 
required a registration of the voters of each precinct before 
each general election. Before 1868 the registry lists were 
prepared by the Selectmen and Town Clerk, who, under the 
Constitution of Connecticut, constitute the Board which passes 
upon the qualifications of electors. Since 1868 the registration 
has been made by two registrars for each voting precinct, one 
of whom is a Republican and the other a Democrat. An 
appeal may be taken from the decisions of the registrars to 
the Board of Selectmen, but such appeals are rarely taken, 
and the decisions of the registrars are practically final. All 
persons applying for the privileges of an elector are required 
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to appear before the Selectmen and Town Clerk a few days 
before their first registration; and if that Board passes favor. 
ably upon their qualifications of residence, citizenship, and 
character, and if they are able to read a few lines of the Con- 
stitution or Statutes, they may take the oath provided by the 
Constitution and are admitted as electors. Having been once 
registered, after being admitted as an elector, the registrars in 
most cases attend to the actual registration without further 
application on the part of the elector. 

In 1877 the registration law of 1868 was revised, and several 
additional provisions were adopted to prevent fraud either in 
the registration of the voters or in the conduct of the elections, 
and since that time it has been almost impossible to perpetrate 
any serious frauds at any election held in Connecticut, unless 
by collusion between the registrars, the box tenders, or the 
counters, who are composed of representatives of both parties, 

Since 1868 voters have had the privilege of folding their 
ballots and depositing them upon the box in such a manner 
that no one could discover the character of the ballot voted. 
This has given a reasonably fair opportunity for each voter to 
cast his ballot secretly. In practice, however, it has been 
found that at least eighty per cent. of the voters have preferred 
to vote an open ballot. The method of permitting a secret 
ballot, however, at the option of the voter, did not protect 
electors against intimidation, nor the community against 
bribery, although there have been for many years, in the 
election laws of the State, severe penalties for intimidation or 
bribery of electors. During the past twenty-five years com- 
plaints have been made from time to time in some towns of 
the State that employers intimidated their employees, and 
required them to vote an open ballot under the inspection of 
some one representing the employer. In several of the larger 
towns of the State there has been a kind of class intimidation, 
where voters of certain races or colors were banded together, 
and this has prevented independent voting on the part of 
electors belonging to those classes. The intimidation of the 
employer, or of the class, has not often been open, nor apparent 
to the casual observer, but it has been none the less effective. 
In a majority of the towns of the State, bribery of the voters 
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has been unknown, but during the last thirty years in many of 
the towns, it had become quite common for many voters to 
insist that they should be paid from their party treasuries for 
the time they lost in going to the polls. With many of these 
men it soon became an easy step in the same direction to take 
compensation for their time from the first party that would 
offer to pay them a liberal day’s wages. This indirect bribery 
was carried on in probably a quarter of the towns of the State 
to such an extent that it became a scandal. 

During the past ten years, there have been proposed, at almost 
every session of the General Assembly, laws providing for a 
more complete system of secret voting. Many legislators felt 
that the best way to prevent the scandals of intimidation and 
bribery would be to establish a thorough system of compulsory 
secret voting. For this purpose bills were introduced, some of 
which were in imitation of the Australian system, so-called ; 
others provided for a system of envelope voting; and still 
others, for an arrangement of two or three rooms through 
which the voter should be required to pass, with provisos that 
no one but the necessary officers of the election should be in 
those rooms. All thoughtful men agreed that if the intimidator 
and the briber were not permitted to pass, with the person 
who was liable to be intimidated or bribed, through these 
rooms, nor to the ballot box, intimidation and bribery would 
be practically abolished. Having the foregoing objects in 
mind several legislators at the January session, 1889, intro- 
duced bills containing provisions for official ballots, or pro- 
viding for envelopes and for secret rooms for preparation, but 
not interfering with the nomination of candidates or the print- 
ing of ballots in the old fashioned way. One of these bills 
was recommended by the Judiciary Committee, and that one 
had been prepared by some Hartford gentlemen who desired 
to have the Australian system tried in Connecticut. This bill, 
known as the Hotchkiss-Henney bill, was finally passed, but it 
was vetoed by the Governor. In his annual message, Governor 
Bulkeley had advised the General Assembly, that some law, 
simple in its character, and at the same time effective in its 
operation, should be enacted for the protection and secrecy of 
the ballot. 
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In his veto message, the Governor referred to this recom- 
mendation, and urged the passage of a simpler bill than the 
Hotchkiss-Henney act; and he gave at length his reasons for 
believing that the bill was cumbersome and opened the door 
for extensive frauds by corrupt election officers. Three bills 
of a different character from that vetoed had been introduced 
early in the session; one by Senator Edward 8S. Cleveland of 
the Hartford District, and one by Senator States of the New 
Haven District. Both of these gentlemen were prominent 
leaders of the Democratic party, Mr. Cleveland having been 
the candidate of that party for governor in 1886. Mr. Cleve- 
land, several years before, when a member of the General 
Assembly, had advocated, but unsuccessfully, the passage of a 
Corrupt Practices bill, which if passed, would have cut off the 
supplies for the corruption fund. Another bill introduced in 
1889 came from Senator Hall of the Willimantic District. 
Mr. Hall was the Republican leader and President of the 
Senate, and he is now a judge of the Superior Court. Each 
of the three bills introduced by these senators provided for a 
system by which the ballots should be enclosed in envelopes, 
and by which the voter should be protected from espionage, by 
passing through one or more rooms before he arrived at the 
ballot box. Several conferences were held between gentlemen 
of both political parties after the veto of Governor Bulkeley, 
and efforts were made to agree upon some bill which would 
provide effectively for a secret ballot, and which should not be 
open to the objections raised by Governor Bulkeley in his 
message. The Judiciary Committee, which had recommended 
the Hotchkiss-Henney bill, were unable to agree upon any 
effective substitute. 

There were objections to the Hotchkiss-Henney bill which 
had great weight with gentlemen who desired to provide a 
substitute. In a large majority of the towns of the State it 
has not been considered advisable to nominate candidates for 
the Legislature until one or two days before the election. 
Parties are evenly balanced in a large number of the towns of 
the State, and each party has been in the habit of nominating 
just before election its best and most available candidates. 
The character and intelligence of the lower house of the Con- 
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necticut General Assembly under this system of nomination 
and election will compare most favorably with that of any 
other Legislature in the United States. Theesystem of nom- 
inations under the bill vetoed by Governor Bulkeley would 
have required a departure from the old system of nominations 
which-is generally approved, and especially by the residents 
of the country towns. The Germans, French-Canadians, 
Italians, Swedes, Finns, Norwegians, and colored voters 
amount to several thousand among the registered electors of 
the State. Many of these do not read English with facility. 
Nearly all of them are attached to the principles of one or the 
other of the two great political parties of the country. They 
know which party they desire to support with their ballots. 
Many of them would not understand the system of marking 
under the Australian system. To have required these men to 
ask assistance from election officers would expose the political 
character of the ballot they voted, and yet these men belong 
to the very classes that should be protected from intimidation, 
or other evil influences. 

Under these circumstances, as the session was drawing near 
its close, half a dozen gentlemen after conference with leading 
Democrats and Republicans of the Assembly, thought it 
advisable to prepare a bill which should contain the best 
features of the bills of Senators Cleveland, States, and Hall. 
. Such a bill was prepared. It passed both branches of the 
Assembly by a nearly unanimous vote, and it was promptly 
approved by the Governor. This act has been tested at all 
the annual town and city elections since its passage, and has 
been approved by all intelligent, honest friends of an effective 
secret ballot law in the State. It has been criticized only by 
the small number of men who are so wedded to the Australian 
system that they are incapable of seeing any effective merit in 
any other plan. Any person who will study carefully the pro- 
visions of the law as hereinafter described will see that the 
Connecticut secret ballot law, when administered by honest 
election officers (and such an administration of the law is as 
necessary for the Australian system) is just as effective to pre- 
vent intimidation or bribery as any other system that has thus 
far been suggested. 
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Under the Connecticut secret ballot law nominations are 
made as herétofore; and the nominations may be made even 
on the day of the election, either by political parties, or by 
independent voters. Any body of citizens or independent 
voters can get together and make up tickets at their discretion, 
composed entirely of new candidates, or selected from the 
candidates of the other parties. It has been the practice in 
the larger towns of Connecticut for many years, for both 
political parties, to send out ballots by mail, or by special mes- 
senger, a day or two before the election, to each voter, so that 
most of the voters in such towns go to the polls with their 
ballots in their pockets. This gives an opportunity for careful 
examination, or alteration of the ballot, at the home of the 
voter. 

The law provides that all ballots shall be printed on plain 
white paper, to be furnished at cost by the Secretary of State 
to any persons who apply to him for such ballot paper. The 
ballots must be of uniform size, color, quality, and thickness 
for each ballot, and as determined by the Secretary. The 
ballots can contain only the names of the candidates, the office 
voted for, and the name of the political party issuing the 
same. The contents must be printed straight across the face 
of the ballots in black ink, and in type of uniform size, as 
prescribed by the Secretary of State. Upon the back of each 
ballot there must be printed the words “official ballot.” 
Under the foregoing provisions the cost of preparing the 
ballots is paid, as heretofore, by the party, or individuals 
issuing the same. 

The Secretary of State is required to furnish, through the 
Town Clerks of the several towns, for each election precinct, a 
sufficient number of ofticial envelopes, properly stamped and 
endorsed, which must be uniform in color and size, self-sealing, 
and stamped with the seal of the State. These envelopes are 
furnished to the electors by officially appointed envelope booth 
tenders, who must be in a booth, located by the Selectmen at 
the entrance into the secret room or booth into which the 
voters are required to pass to prepare their ballots, and im 
which place only they may put their ballots in the envelopes. 
The officials who have charge of the envelopes must account 
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for the number received by them, and return the remainder to 
the Town Clerk at the close of the election. They must not 
give more than one envelope to each voter, and they must 
endorse each envelope with their initials before it is delivered 
to the voter. No other envelope than one thus officially 
stamped and endorsed can be received by the box tenders. 

No ballots can be offered to electors within one hundred 
feet of any polling place, but an official ballot booth must be 
stationed near to the envelope booth, and such booth shall be 
in charge of two persons not of the same political party, who’ 
may deliver to the voter ballots, if so requested by the voter in 
person. The voter, as he receives the envelope, is required to 
pass into a secret room or booth which must be secure from 
outside observation, and that room may also be provided with 
ballots, by the representatives of any party. Each voter may 
be allowed three minutes in that booth, and he must be there 
alone. The entrance and exit to the preparation room or 
booth is guarded by officials. While in the secret room or 
booth the voter must place the ballots which he desires to vote 
in the envelope which he has received, and he must then seal 
the envelope. He must then pass out of that room through 
another door than that by which he entered, into the room 
where the ballot boxes are placed. ' 

No person is allowed to be or remain in the room where the 
ballot box is placed, except for the purpose of depositing the 
envelope which contains his ballots, unless he be a duly 
appointed election official. No official or other person shall, 
in the enclosure or room where the ballot box is placed, or in 
the preparation room or booth, suggest the name of any 
political party or candidate for any office to any elector, or 
assist or offer to assist any elector in the preparation of his 
ballot. 

After the voter has placed his envelope upon the ballot box, 
and his name is duly checked upon the registration list, the 
box tender must deposit the envelope in the ballot box, and 
the elector is then required to pass out of that room into some 
other room or hall, or into the public street or square, and he 
cannot pass back through the preparation room. If any 
elector fails to deposit his envelope on the ballot box after 
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receiving the same, he must before he leaves the room return 
the same to the moderator of the election. There are the 
usual necessary provisions in the law in relation to counting 
the ballots if there are duplicates in the envelope. If any 
ballot or envelope contains any mark or device so that the 
same may be identified in such a manner as to indicate who 
might have cast the same, it shall not be counted, but it must 
be kept by the moderator, and returned to the Town Clerk in 
a separate package. All ballots cast in violation of these pro- 
visions, or which do not conform to the foregoing regulations, 
are void and cannot be counted. 

Any voter may alter or change his ballot while he is in the 
secret room by erasing any name therefrom, or by inserting in 
place of any name, either in writing or by a paster, the name 
of any other person for any office to be voted for. All persons 
who violate any provisions of the act, or who fail to perform 
any duty imposed upon them, may be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding five years. 

Under the foregoing provisions there is as complete and 
thorough a protection against intimidation or bribery as under 
the Australian System. The advantages of both systems are 
that no one can tell what kind of a ballot is prepared in the 
secret room or enclosure. Whatever promises may be made 
before the voter passes into that room may be violated with 
impunity while he is there. The voter is unattended in that 
room, and he must pass through that room into that in which 
the ballot box is located. 

The methods of nomination are as simple under the Con- 
necticut law as can be desired. The secrecy, after passing 
from the preparation room into the ballot room, is better 
assured under the Connecticut system than under the Austra- 
lian. In Connecticut, every elector is supposed to be able to 
read. No illiterate voter is obliged to go to election cfficers to 
tell him how his ballot should be prepared, and under the 
Connecticut system he has no excuse for thus informing any 
election officer how he desires to vote. Under the Connecticut 
system there is no opportunity for the loss of a ballot because 
of defective marking. The Connecticut law cannot be violated 
with impunity any more easily than the Australian. Neither 
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the Connecticut nor the Australian system can prevent voters 
being bribed to stay away from the polls. By collusion with 
official printers, or with election officers, or by their bribery, 
frauds may be perpetrated under either system. 

The only reported attempt to evade the stringent provisions 
of the law was at one of the voting precincts in the City of 
Hartford, where it is said the local moderator ruled that a 
voter might take an envelope at some other time than when 
he was entering the secret room or enclosure, and might show 
some person outside of that room the ballot, which he could 
then put in the envelope and seal in the presence of such wit- 
ness. Such an act is a plain vivlation of the provisions of the 
7th and 9th sections of the law. Any ballot so placed in an 
envelope would be void and should not be counted, and any 
person performing such an act would be liable to the penalties 
of the law. If such an evasive trick is attempted at any future 
election, the next General Assembly will make haste to increase 
the penalties, and make the provisions of the law so plain that 
no wayfaring man can possibly err. 

English authorities state that the corruption of voters in 
parliamentary elections in England is not prevented by the 
Australian ballot system, so much as by the stringent provisions 
of the Corrupt Practices Act. It will be found in this country 
that neither the Australian system, nor the Connecticut system 
alone will prevent corruption unless these acts are supplemented 
by statutes based upon the principles of the English Corrupt 
Practices Act. Such a bill was introduced and reported in the 
Connecticut General Assembly of 1876; but it was defeated. 
The Crimina] Code Commission of Connecticut, of which Mr. 
William Hamersley is Chairman, and which is now engaged 
in the preparation of a criminal code, prepared some time ago 
a Corrupt Practices Act, to be made a part of that code, and it 
will be presented in due time to the General Assembly of 


Connecticut. 
LYNDE HARRISON. 
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Articte Il.—HOW IT HAS COME ABOUT THAT THE 
AMERICAN FARMERS AND ESPECIALLY THOSE OF 
NEW ENGLAND ARE TREATED WITH DISRESPECT 
BY THE WRITERS IN OUR NEWSPAPERS. 


Tue “decline” of farming in New England has been dis- 
cussed in the public press from three points of view—the 
economic, the political, and the social. In the last number of 
the New Enetanper anp YALE Review, I considered the 
economical aspect, and showed that there is not a decline in 
actual production, although there is unquestionably great de- 
pression. I showed that this depression was not more severe 
in New England than elsewhere, and was not a local phenom- 
enon, but part of that great agricultural depression that now 
prevails throughout Christendom. I should have added that 
the depression in the East has probably reached its low- 
est limit. The public lands of the West have now been 
given away, and good homesteads can no longer be supplied 
gratuitously to unlimited emigration, and no portion of the 
older States will feel the reaction more quickly or more surely 
than New England. 

As shown in the preceding paper, there has been obviously 
a great change in the rural population as compared with that 
of cities, due largely to the migration of the country profes- 
sional men, merchants, and mechanics to the towns, reducing 
the density of the population in the rural districts and making 
it more purely agricultural. Coincident with this change in 
the composition of the rural population, there has been a more 
rapid growth of social refinement, of business methods, and of 
intellectual culture in cities than in the country. This change 
in the relative progress of city and rural communities has 
been discussed by the city press as if it was an actual decline 
in the social status and the intellectual activity of New Eng- 
land farmers as a class, rather than a local phase of that wide- 
spread change in the relative progress of city and country com- 
munities. The country obviously has not kept up with the 
cities in these matters, and New England and the Middle States 
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are probably suffering more in this respect than any other 
region of the earth. 

In other countries with a civilization like ours, the tillers of 
the soil are steadily rising in the social scale, and are as a 
whole relatively progressing faster than the city populations. 
In the region embracing New England and the Middle States, 
the reverse is true, and the cities have progressed in culture 
and political influence very much faster than the country, and 
this difference of progress looks like a decline in the condition 
of the farmers. This relative or apparent decline has been 
greatest in New England, where it has been made much more 
prominent by being worked up by newspaper writers having 
pet political theories to advocate or religious prejudices to 
gratify. The same relative decline has taken place in the 
Middle States, more particularly in their older and eastern 
portions, but has not been so zealously written up. 

The widespread misapprehension in the popular mind as to 
the nature of this decline, to which we propose to call attention, 
is owing largely to the fact that during the last few years 
there has been a great change among the writers in the city 
newspapers and among the authors of light fiction in their 
attitude towards the country population in general and towards 
farmers in particular. So it has come to be regarded by a 
large and increasing number of city people that farmers con- 
stitute a “class;’ and more than that, a socially and intel- 
lectually inferior class. 

Several causes have contributed to this result, which will be 
very differently rated as to their relative value according to 
the education, the place of birth, the wealth, and vocation of 
the observer. 

Some of the causes are economic, some political, some grow 
out of the new methods of acquiring wealth, some from a 
changed sentiment incident to popular education in our city 
schools, but I believe the greatest to be the enormous increase 
in our foreign population within the last thirty or forty years. 
Some millions of emigrants from western Europe have come 
amongst us, bringing with them the sentiments and social 
prejudices prevailing in the Old World in respect to the tillers 
of the soil. 
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The economic factors in the alleged “decline” have beéy 
in part discussed in my previous paper. It was shown that 
farmers’ incomes have greatly decreased relatively to the 
incomes in most other kinds of business requiring capital, 
skill, and ability. As matters were, down to within a 
few years ago, there were no very rich people in the United 
States, and a relatively smaller proportion than now were 
living entirely upon their daily or monthly wages. The 
middle class, considered in respect to wealth, was vastly 
greater than in any other country, and along with this a 
relatively greater uniformity in the means of indulging in 
luxury and display. Therefore, the conditions depending 
purely upon wealth and upon income were vastly more uni- 
form during the whole previous history of our country than 
during the last twenty-five years. 

Under the stimulus of steam transportation and the enor- 
mous broadening of commerce, new lands have been opened 
up, new methods of cultivation devised, science has introduced 
new means of fertilization of the soil, and invention of new 
methods of harvesting and preparing the crops for market, 
until the old conditions of competition have been entirely 
changed, and actual production has increased more rapidly 
than the population has. Hence, although the number of per- 
sons to be fed has increased, and people as a whole are better 
fed, yet the price of agricultural products has greatly fallen, 
and the relative values of farm land as contrasted with other 
working capital have also fallen. The economic aspects of the 
vocation have changed, both as regards the capital employed, 
the crops produced, and the prices obtained. The capital that 
was employed in farming twenty-five years ago has not in- 
creased as other capital has. Profits have decreased, and that 
means decreased incomes to farmers, while the incomes of 
mechanics, and “working men” have doubled or trebled, and 
men in other vocations have been growing richer. This is an 
unfortunate condition in its social bearings, in this country, 
where business success is rated so high as a social factor. The 
man who makes money rises in the social scale. If he becomes 
very rich then he is great, and his views on any subject are 
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of more importance than those of his poor neighbor. His 
political views are sounder, and he is perhaps made a Senator. 

Farmers have certainly not made much money of late, and 
this alone is enough to bring upon them a sort of suspicion of 
inferiority, of lack of business enterprise, and with their 
smaller income their relative social importance has declined 
greatly in the eyes of the cheaper writers for the public press. 

The pecuniary distress incident to the economic factors is 
greater in Old England than in New England, but in that 
country there is no alleged corresponding decline going on in 
the social status of farmers. 

Political causes and social sentiments have, however, a 
greater importance in a Republic like ours. The political fac- 
tors are now receiving sufficient attention; whether wisely 
directed or not the future will tell. That legislation has been 
directed in such a way as to make agriculture in New England 
less attractive to young men of good breeding and ability, and 
manufactures and trade relatively more attractive, there can be 
no question whatever. The actual force of this factor, how- 
ever, seems to me to have been greatly exaggerted by zealous 
political writers with hobbies to ride. 

But while the political factors have received, perhaps, too 
much attention, the social factors are receiving too little. 
In fact, the greatest danger to our political institutions may be 
apprehended from the change in the city sentiment towards 
farmers which foreign emigration has so promoted. 

To understand the growing change in sentiment in this 
matter, it may be well to glance at some of the elementary 
historical facts regarding the social status of farmers in those 
countries from which we derive our culture and our blood. 

In ancient Greece, Rome, and Palestine agriculture was 
honored, theoretically at least, and no social disgrace was 
prominently attached to the tiller of the soil as distinguished 
from other workingmen. 

Then, as now, wealth had its advantages and brought its 
luxuries. Doubtless some of the wealthier inhabitants of cities 
looked upon those of the country as of inferior social rank, but 
if this feeling existed it was not prominent, and agriculture, 
theoretically at least, was honored. 
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During the Middle Ages, feudalism spread through Central 
and Western Europe. Whatever may have been the status of 
the tiller of the soil before, feudalism put him at the bottom 
of the social structure, and kept him there so long as it pre. 
vailed. Under this oppressive system, those who actually 
tilled the soil belonged to an especially oppressed class. Feud- 
alism shaped agriculture all over Western and Northem 
Europe, and there this conservative vocation still preserves 
within itself the history of by-gone social sentiments, even 
where the legal restraints have totally and entirely passed 
away. It was a maxim down to the last century that “be- 
tween the lord and his tenants there is no judge but God.” 

It is a great social law that any class which is long unjustly 
oppressed becomes socially and morally low. In those long 
centuries of oppression and wrong, the land belonged to a 
privileged class, and those who actually tilled it were at 
the bottom of the social scale. They could own no land, and 
were either tenants at will or serfs, and in some regions could 
hardly be distinguished from actual slaves. The tenant could 
not hold or enjoy the fruits of his labor as a right, and when 
the legal restraints were removed the social customs and class 
traditions remained. As feudalism gradually passed away and 
some of the land came to be owned by untitled men its owner- 
ship still continued to have a social value, and the land lord 
long held political rights denied the tenant. 

As a consequence, there is not a country in Europe to-day, 
where the farmer is socially respected in the sense in which he 
has hitherto been respected in this country. The vocation was 
so degraded and the class so demoralized by centuries of polit- 
ical and social oppression that it produced a relatively greater 
proportion of crime and pauperism than even the lower classes 
of the cities, until well into the present century. 

Many words in our language indicate the social opprobrium 
which was once attached to the vocation of the farmer—churl, 
villein, peasant, incivility, and various other words tell us of 
the contempt in which people of the country in general and 
farmers in particular were formerly held—and social traditions 
die slowly. Consequently, everywhere in Europe the inhabi- 
tants of cities consider farmers as belonging to a lower social 
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class, and that is one of the causes which have sent so many 
thrifty peasants to this country. 

The settlers of the original thirteen colonies, and most of the 
emigrants during the first half century of the Republic, came 
chiefly from the middle classes of the various countries of 
northwestern Europe. Physically they belonged to the same 
race; politically and socially, they represented neither the 
aristocracy above nor the dependent laborers beneath. They 
belonged to the thrifty class, which included the better artisans, 
tradesmen, farmers, and mechanics, a hardy, strong, independ- 
ent, industrious class of men. 

The religious element, which was everywhere a factor in the 
settlement of the original colonies, tended to bring here men 
with noble aims and of especially high moral character. The 
political, as well as the religious influences, which sent them 
here aided in inciting habits of intellectual activity. By a 
kind of natural selection, the political and religious causes 
which impelled them to emigrate, made them more uniform 
in their social position, moral worth, religious faith, industrial 
habits, and in the hereditary excellence of their families, 
than were the inhabitants of any other civilized country. It 
was a selection made from various nationalities, reasonably 
uniform in race and exceptionally uniform in its high indus- 
trial, intellectual, and moral character. It was the foundation 
of a wonderful breed of men. 

As the times then were and under the policy which the 
mother countries then extended to their colonies, there could 
be no manufactures and but limited commerce. Agriculture 
became of necessity the chief vocation of the colonists. In 
planting a new civilization, they abandoned many old things. 
Feudalism was intimately associated in their minds with the 
State Churches they had fled from. In all its features, it was 
odious to them. In this country, the farmers became the 
owners of the land they tilled. The men who digged in the 
field were both land owners and laborers and represented the 
best elements of society, socially, intellectually, morally, and 
politically ; and for the first time in the history of our Chris- 
tian civilization, the agricultural laborer was respected in fact 
as well as in theory. 
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This was the stock of men who were to work out a great 
political problem in the New World, and such were the polit. 
ical and social causes which produced on the farms of the 
colonies the men who built a new republic and made the rural 
districts a breeding place for the statesmen who guided it 
through the first century of its existence, the most troubled 
century the world has yet seen. 

The Revolutionary War was waged by farmers, and the 
Constitution of the Republic established by them. Putnam 
left his plough in the furrow when he started for Bunker Hill, 
Washington went from his farm to lead the armies of the 
struggling colonies; he was recalled from the farm to be our 
first President ; and when this service ended, he returned to 
his farm. The Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States were written by a farmer. The 
American Revolution of 1776 and the establishment of our 
constitution in 1789, contrasted with the French Revolution of 
the same year and its results, is largely owing to the difference 
between the American farmer and the European peasantry. 
During our whole colonial period and during the first century 
of the republic, the great majority of our statesmen came from 
farms. I once took much pains to look up the history of the 
childhood of all the Presidents of this Republic. Of afew] 
could get no information, but at least seventeen out of the 
twenty-three Presidents of the United States have been born 
and reared on farms, or their fathers were. Some of the others 
are not those of whom the nation is most proud. 

The farmer’s son, Daniel Webster, working on the farm: by 
day and studying the Constitution of the new Republic by the 
fireside in the little farmhouse; Abraham Lincoln, in the log 
cabin pursuing his studies by the light of the fire, are but 
typical examples of what American farmers have been. This 
is not the story of a peasant class. 

But modern foreign emigration has brought in a new class of 
farmers, who have spread out over the fertile lands of the 
West, and who are toa less extent beginning to occupy the 
farms of the older States. They certainly belong to a lower class 
socially and intellectually than did our earlier emigration, and 
by dilution are lowering the standard of rural intelligence. In 
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some of the Western States persons of foreign birth or parent- 
age constitute a majority of the farming population ; but, in 
New England, there are fewer foreigners engaged in farming 
than in any other large business. 

In New England they have settled more largely in the towns 
and cities, but they have brought with them the traditions, the 
prejudices, and social sentiments of the old world regarding 
the social and intellectual status of the peasantry. They have 
taken to politics in the cities, and they are abundantly repre- 
sented, directly or indirectly, in the political newspapers. 
These newspapers have gradually become more and more 
imbued with foreign sentiments, and are steadily educating 
their readers to believe that American farmers are essentially 
peasants. They are now actually organizing clubs “to educate 
the farmers.” 

For several years I have made a study of the attitude of the 
political newspapers towards the farmers, considered from the 
nationality of the controlling spirits among their contributors 
and prominent writers. 

That their attitude towards farmers has materially changed 
no one will dispute who studies this question. It shows itself 
in many ways; one of the most suggestive being the increase 
in the number and the character of the witticisms, so-called, 
which are aimed at the farmers as a class, the point of which 
is their stupidity. The farmer is more and more held up to 
the citizens of our cities as the European peasant is held up to 
the view of the better classes in European cities. 

Many years ago a clown in a foreign circus, who had a wide 
and brilliant reputation, described to me some of the secrets of 
his calling and commented on the political and social subjects 
most fruitful for “ hits” among the audiences before which he 
had performed. He told me that in England “hits” on the 
prime minister, on the “’ouse of Lords,” on the police, would 
always take with the audiences, but that#it would never do to 
allude in this way to the Queen. He said that in France the 
best “hits” were at the expense of some conspicuous spend- 
thrift nobleman, some well known actor, or the demi-monde, 
but (at that time) never on the Empire. I asked him if there 
was any one subject which was sure to raise a laugh in all parts 
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of Germany,—which was then constituted of many States, 
He replied, “Oh, yes, we must never joke about the govern 
ment or the police anywhere in Germany; but everywhere 
the stupidity of the peasantry furnishes our best hits.” All 
at once it dawned upon me as it never had before, what a con- 
tinual source of humor this was in the German comic papers, 
The stupidity of the peasantry is the one perennial source 
from which the professional wits draw when all other subjects 
fail. In a less degree this is true of other European countries, 
Hodges of England, Patrick of Ireland, Jacques of France, as 
well as Michael of Germany, all belong to the country rather 
than the town. 

This legacy of the feudal times is now being rapidly trans- 
ferred to this country. No one can have failed to notice the 
enormous increase in the number of jokes, “ grinds,” and 
“funny” paragraphs in the daily and comic press of our 
cities, the only point of whose humor is the greenness, igno- 
rance, and stupidity of the American farmer. The sayings of 
Farmer Hayseed, of Joshua Greengrass, of Miss Pumpkin, and 
Mrs. Wayback may be seen daily; and it takes but a little 
while to collect a large scrap-book of American jokes, which 
are thoroughly foreign in their sentiments and in their point. 

Heretofore the farmers of this country have not constituted a 
class ; but the foreign writers for our city newspapers are rapidly 
educating the public into a belief that they are a class, anda 
peasant class at that. 

The foreign workmen in our large cities, and the organiza- 
tions which they control with their formidable political power, 
contribute to the same result. I have watched our illustrated 
comic papers for several, years, the large proportion of whose 
cuts and cartoons are the work of persons of foreign birth or 
foreign education. The typical ‘“ workingman” is always one 
of nature’s noblemen in face and feature, the farmer a misera- 
ble caricature or Yankeefied peasant. If any one will makes 
study of this, he will be surprised to find how common this has 
come to be the case. It extends even to illustrations in papers 
not intended to be comic, and is even seen where one would 
least expect to find it. For example, I once called the attention 
of the editor of a leading illustrated agricultural paper published 
in one of our largest cities, to the peasant character of the 
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farmer in his illustrations, both as to the men, their dress, and 
implements. After he had looked over one volume of the 
paper and saw his American farmers using German axes with 
German axehelves, German scythe snaths, and so on, this city- 
bred man remarked that every draughtsman on the paper was 
a German, but that he “had not had his attention called” to 
that feature of the illustrations, which have since been more 
carefully watched. 

The alleged decline in the social status and intellectual cul- 
ture of the New England farmer is mostly a decline in the 
education of city bred people. They are being educated by 
this foreign sentiment, which is steadily trickling through our 
newspapers. This has been lately so steadily and extensively 
served out to them that many, particularly the younger class, 
have come to believe that it represents an actual fact. It has 
already gone so far that I have heard an eminent city clergy- 
man, who “ honored an agricultural convention with his pres- 
ence” (that was the very term used by the city press) in a neat 
little speech at the close of the proceedings, most patronizingly 
compliment the farmers on the excellence of the English 
they spoke, and he intimated that he had been as surprised as 
he was delighted to find their grammar and their rhetoric as 
good as if they lived in the cities and had not come from the 
farms. And this was in the State which produced that farmer’s 
boy, Noah Webster! 

This is no fancy sketch. At the very last farmers’ conven- 
tion I attended in this State, I could not but note the character 
of the information sent out through the political newspapers as 
compared with what it would have been had it been a conven- 
tion of any other kind. A joke got off by one speaker, a 
criticism on a public officer got off by another, were circulated 
more extensively than any other items, and one of the largest 
New York newspapers, which prides itself on its “information 
for farmers,” had as its representative there a reporter who 
did not even know that grass grew from seed. This man was 
expected to educate the many thousands of readers of that 
popular paper in agricultural matters. 

Ten or fifteen millions of the present population of the 
United States are of foreign birth or of foreign parentage. In 
the East, they have stayed more largely in the cities, and what 
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the city politics have become is a matter palpably notorious, 
There was a time when it was an honor to represent one’s own 
city in its councils ; many question if that is true now. In the 
West, this horde has spread out over the land, and constitutes 
in large regions the majority of the farmers. Here and in 
those States of the South where are the poor whites, the 
nearest representatives of a native peasant class in this country, 
have been the locations for the wilder political theories of 
American farmers, and of “granger legislation.” In these 
districts “The Farmers’ Alliance,” “The Wheel,” and other 
political organizations are now rising, to the serious concern of 
those who wish well to our country. 

All these things taken together have undoubtedly lowered 
the social status of American farmers as a whole, when com- 
pared with what it was formerly, and the farmers of New 
England have to suffer the double pressure of this general 
lowering of their vocation as well as of the change of sentiment 
with regard to them going on in the cities. 

The native New England farmer has not actually declined. 
The farms of New England and the Middle States as compared 
with the cities of these States will continue to produce their 
full quota of meu who become eminent in business and in 
intellectual culture. From New England went the idea of the 
the establishment of colleges for technical and scientific educa- 
tion. Mr. Morrell in the Senate, and Amos Brown out of it, 
were the fathers of that great movement. In the New England 
States began the Agricultural Experiment Stations, which have 
now been introduced into every State and Territory, and it is 
conceded by every one who has looked into the matter, that 
New England farmers use the applications of science more 
intelligently as a whole than do the farmers of any other por- 
tion of the Union. 

Regarding the home life of New England farmers, it is 
comfortable, and even luxurious as compared with that of many 
of the newer regions of the West, and its intellectual advan- 
tages, from the proximity of the larger towns with their schools 
and various means of culture, are great.as compared with the 
new regions. 

There is also—we cannet but think—a religious factor 
which has had something to do with the depreciatory accounts 
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which are being spread abroad about the decline of New 
England farming. This I will allude to, but do not care to 
discuss. All the world knows that New England was settled 
by English Puritans. The men who have since come to our 
shores from other countries know little of our early history, 
neither do they appreciate the true perspective of history. In 
the light of the nineteenth century, they look upon the 
Puritans as a narrow, illiberal sect, forgetting that they were 
the men of progress of their day. In many of our newspapers 
allusions to the so-called illiberality of the Puritans have been 
so long made, that even descendants of the Puritans are to be 
found who suppose that their ancestors were more illiberal 
than the churches which drove them out from the fatherland. 
As an illustration, the unfortunate delusion with regard to 
witchcraft in Salem in 1692 has been made so much of, that 
there are multitudes of people—particularly the young—who 
to-day honestly believe that its manifestations were worse in 
New England than in the various countries of Europe. The 
truth is that these delusions pervaded the whole Christian 
Church, and trials for witcheraft continued in England three- 
quarters of a century after the trials in New England ceased. 

All that was done here was as nothing compared with what 
was done in every country of Europe. Modern liberals have 
derived a rich store of comfort from the failings and “ hard 
doctrines” of the men who laid the foundations of this nation. 
All this has contributed a certain piquancy to the discussions 
connected with the decline of the rural districts of New 
England. But surely a decline in the importance now attached 
to certain things in Puritanism which are not essential does 
not involve a decline in agriculture, although we have been 
sometimes tempted to infer from much that has been pub- 
lished on this subject that there are writers who really think 
that it is so. 

I may say in conclusion then, that New England farming is 
not on a decline as compared with agriculture in other portions 
of the United States. Its prospects are to-day as bright, and 
its future as hopeful as in the regions having the more favored 
soil of the West. 


WILLIAM H. BREWER. 














Sunday Rest. 


Articte II.—SUNDAY REST: THE NEW MOVEMENT 
FOR ITS LEGAL PROTECTION. 


In the movement for ameliorating the condition of the 
working classes, which engages such wide and earnest thought 
in Europe and in this country, the question of the legal protec- 
tion of the weekly rest day naturally commands a permanent 
place. 

The International Labor Conference recently held at Berlin 
by invitation of the German Emperor, at which most of the 
Powers of Europe were represented, had three chief topics 
presented for its consideration; one of which was “The regu- 
lation of Sunday labor.” The prominent place given to this 
question in the discussions of the Conference is due to a move- 
ment that has been going on in Germany and elsewhere on 
the Continent, for several years past, to secure to the working 
classes the weekly rest of which in a large measure they are 
deprived. The German Socialistic-Labor party, at its organi- 
zation at Gotha, 1875, made the prohibition of Sunday labor 
one of its chief demands and since then has continued to 
insist upon it.* Numerous petitions were addressed to the 
government from time to time asking for legal provisions 
for Sunday rest. Several times a bill to this effect was intro- 
duced in the Imperial Parliament but without success, through 
the opposition of Bismarck. Among its advocates, in 1878, 
was the Jewish liberal deputy Dr. Léwe of Berlin, who said: 

‘‘T have had occasion in my career as a physician to visit more than 
nine thousand workmen who worked on Sundays in their shops, or at 
their homes, and I have it on proof that the Sunday labor has the most 
disastrous effect. In their homes, slovenliness and discord reign: the 
life of the wine shop has supplanted the family life.” 

But the German Government so far yielded to the agitation 
as to institute four years ago an official inquiry into the extent 
of Sunday labor in the various industries and its social and 
economic effects. The returns, published in three large 
volumes, show that more than half of the manufacturing 


* Mehring’s Deutsche Socialdemokratie, Bremen, 1877, p. 228. 
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establishments work on Sunday, but a little less than half the 
employees work regularly on that day. In trade and trans- 
port, seventy-seven per cent. of the firms work on Sunday, 
employing fifty-seven per cent. of their hands. The severe 
competition and the consequent small-profits and low wages 
which prevail in almost all industries render it impracticable 
for any one district or country to reduce the hours of a week’s 
work. The tendency seems to be in the direction of more 
rather than less work on Sunday. One evil result of the 
Sunday work is its effect upon family life; and among the 
numerous laborers that work in their own homes, the system is 
at its worst. 

In Austria, the agitation in favor of Sunday rest resulted in 
1885 in the passing of a law regulating the hours of labor and 
restricting to some extent work on Sunday: but the relief thus 
secured is very limited and inadequate. 

In France, the “ Working Men’s Party,” organized a few 
years ago, declared as the first article of its economical pro- 
gramme, “the legal prohibition of more than six days of labor 
in the week.*” In a discussion in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, in 1880, on a bill to restrict the work of women and 
children in factories, Louis Blanc earnestly advocated the Sun- 
day rest. He said :— 

‘‘The weekly rest has been consecrated by all religions, and nowhere 
is it more strictly observed than among Protestant peoples who are 
laboring peoples. The diminution of the hours of labor does not involve 
any diminution of production. In England a workman produces in 
fifty-six hours as much as a French workman in seventy-two hours, 
because his forces are better husbanded. No pains should be spared to 
make man more enlightened, better, and stronger. It is this which 
constitutes true progress.” 

_In connection with the late Paris Exposition, a number of 
scientific congresses were held under government authorization. 
One of the most important of these was devoted to the Sunday 
observance in its hygienic, social, and industrial aspects, the 
religious side of the question being excluded from considera- 
tion. Léon Say, the distinguished senator and political econo- 
mist, presided and took an active part in its proceedings. 


* Paris letter of Theodore Child in New York Sun, Oct. 19, 1881; de 
Laveleye, quoted in New Englander and Yale Review, 1884, p. 125. 
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There were present representatives of railway and manufactur- 
ing companies, chambers of commerce, industrial enterprises, 
and workingmen’s societies, Protestants, Roman Catholics, Isra- 
elites, and free-thinkers. Letters were read from a number of 
prominent public men interested in the movement, who were 
unable to attend. Among these were Mr. Gladstone, ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and President Harrison, the last being named 
by acclamation honorary President of the Congress. Carefully 
prepared reports presented the Sunday rest in its relation to 
health and social life, to industrial economies, to the public ser- 
vices etc., and to legislation. The conclusions reached after 
prolonged discussion were embodied in a series of resolutions, 
England and the United States were prominently referred to 
as illustrating the results of the Sunday rest. The fact was 
emphasized as especially significant that in these countries 
where religious liberty is most jealously respected, the weekly 
rest is most strictly enforced. One of the resolutions adopted 
by the congress is as follows :— 

‘* No institution is more really liberal and democratic than the Sunday 
rest. All the measures, legal or other, which maintain it, if they pro- 
vide for the exigency of necessity and mercy, are measures not of 
oppression, but of true liberty : for if at times they interfere with the 
habits of some, they are of service to the great majority, to those es- 
pecially who most lack opportunities of relaxation and genuine inde- 
pendence.” | 

The congress established a permanent international commis , 
sion to continue the. investigations, and at its close a French’ | 
Sunday League was formed to promote the Sunday rest. Of 
this league, M. Jules Simon who was at the head of the 
French delegation at the Berlin Labor Conference is honorary 
President. 

At the Berlin Conference, the Prussian Minister of Com- 
merce, in his opening address, said that in the Emperor’s opinion, 
the labor question demanded the attention of all serious nations, 
since the peace between the different classes of the populations 
appeared to be imperiled by the industrial competition, and 4 
solution of this question is not only the duty of humanity but 
of statesmanship. The sessions continued for two weeks and 
the conclusions reached were embodied in a report to be pre- 
sented to the governments represented. In the matter of Sun- 
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day labor, which, besides its place as one of the three chief 
topics, came up incidentally under each of the others, it was 
agreed that a weekly day of rest should be allowed, not only to 
women and children, but to all industrial workmen, and that 
this day should be Sunday ; exceptions being made in case of 
occupations in which, from the nature of the productions, unin- 
terrupted work is necessary, or which can be carried on only at 
certain seasons. In these excepted cases, the workman should 
have every other Sunday free. With a view to uniformity in 
determining such exceptions, they should be definitely regu- 
lated by arrangements between the various governments. It 
remains to be seen what influence the action of the Conference 
will have with the States represented in it. A general disarm- 
ament in the strife of competing industries, to the extent of 
one day in seven, would be of untold benefit to the working 
classes, while not diminishing in the long run industrial pro- 
duction or the wages of the workman. 

In this country, evidences of re-awakened interest in the 
question before us abound. The Sunday observance, maintained 
from the beginning of our history by the customs and convic- 
tions of the people as well as by the law of the land, has for 
some years past been yielding gradually to the changing condi- 
tions of our new civilization, to the eager pursuit of wealth, to 
the encroachments of selfish competition, to the increased 
facilities for interecommunication, to the large and rapid infu- 
sion of the foreign element into our population,—until the pro- 
portion of persons working under some or other plea of neces- 
sity seven days in the week has become ominously large. 
Against this tendency there has been of late an evident 
reaction. 

One feature of this movement is the part which working- 
men are taking in it. The great labor and trade organizations, 
the Knights of Labor, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, the Central Labor Unions of the larger cities, have de- 
clared themselves in favor of the Sunday laws. 

The Central Labor Union of Buffalo, two years ago, 
resolved : 


‘That the Central Labor Union condemns the employment of labor 
on Sunday and holidays established by law ; the first has a tendency to 
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rob labor of its needed rest and spiritual improvement, the latter breeds 
contempt for American laws and American customs. 

‘*That we will use our best endeavors to abolish Sunday labor and 
violations of established holidays, and will invoke the aid of the law in 
furtherance of this object, and we invite all law-abiding citizens, and 
particularly those who wish to elevate labor, to codperate with us.” 

A leading journal of the Knights of Labor not long since 
said : 

‘The question of closing the factories, work-shops and stores on 
Sunday is fast coming to the front as one of the important questions of 
the day. From thirty thousand to forty thousand employees in Chicago 
alone are compelled to work for seven days in each week. How shall 
their shackles be unloosened and the slaves set free? 

‘*Men and women have been discussing this question as individuals 
for many months. It is now time to discuss it as a body politic. Is it 
not time to cry halt? Are the people, by their apathy, avarice, and 
selfishness, willing to blight the prospects of the working classes of 
America by condemning them to a slavery that knows no day of rest?” 

It is stated that in Chicago 40,000 voters, a large proportion 
of whom belong to the labor organizations, have joined the 
Sunday Rest League. A striking incident of the movement 
was a recent meeting to promote it composed exclusively of 
Scandinavians of whom several hundred were in attendance. 

Another fact of importance is the attitude on this question 
which has been taken of late by the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
comprising as it does so large an element of our working and 
voting population. The last Plenary Council of Baltimore in 
its Pastoral letter says : 

‘*One of the surest marks and measures of the decay of religion in a 
people is their non-observance of the Lord’s day. In traveling through 
some European countries a Christian is pained by the almost unabated 
rush of toil and traffic on Sunday. . . . In this country there are ten- 
dencies and influences at work to bring about a similar result: and it 
behooves all who love God and care for society to see that they be 
checked. As usual, greed for gain lies at the bottom of the movement. 
Even when the pretence put forward is popular convenience or popular 
amusement, the clamor for larger liberty does not come so much from 
those who desire the convenience or amusement, as from those who 
hope to enrich themselves by supplying it.” 

Cardinal Gibbons in a published letter of December, 1888, 
writes : 

‘‘t am most happy to add my name to those of the millions of others 
who are laudably contending against the violation of the Christian 
Sabbath by unnecessary labor and who are endeavoring to promote its 
decent and proper observance by legitimate legislation.” 
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Still more significant is the action of the recent Roman 
Catholic Congress at Baltimore. Composed of representative 
laymen from all parts of the country it may be presumed to 
express the prevailing sentiment of the intelligent members of 
this Church and to be in harmony with the views of its eccle- 
siastical leaders. No part of its platform was greeted with 
more enthusiasm than when it declared : 

‘There are many Christian issues in which Catholics should come 
together with non-Catholics and shape legislation for the public weal. 
In spite of rebuffs and injustice, and overlooking zealotry, we should 
seek alliance with non-Catholics for proper Sunday observance. With- 
out going over to the Judaic Sabbath, we can bring the masses over to 
the moderation of the Christian Sunday.” 

Already in not a few instances there has been practical 
codperation of Roman Catholic priests and prelates, as well as 
laymen, with Protestants, in efforts to maintain the laws 
which protect the Sunday rest. This codperation promises to 
be yet more effective in the future. 

There are other evidences of a re-awakened interest in this 
question of Sunday rest which we have not space to mention. 
But there is one sign of it, which forces itself upon our atten- 
tion, and that is the more active and in some instances organ- 
ized hostility with which the whole system of our American 
Sunday laws is being opposed. In this opposition, several 
classes, widely apart in other matters, occupy common ground. 
A school of anti-religious secularists, and a small but active 
body of Christians who hold to the seventh-day Sabbath, are 
carrying on an active propaganda, especially on the Pacific 
coast; while working on the same lines throughout the country, 
is the large and powerful class of manufacturers and sellers of 
intoxicating liquors, and others whose pecuniary interests de- 
mand, as they think, a free Sunday. Their combined influence 
was strong enough to secure in 1882 the repeal of the very 
moderate Sunday laws of California, though those laws had 
previously been sustained by the Supreme Court of the State ; 
and up to the present time it has prevented the reénactment 
of such laws. This hostility to the Sunday laws is avowedly 
based upon the ground that such laws are an infringement of 
the religious liberty which is involved in the separation of 
Church and State, and which is guaranteed by constitutional 
provisions. 
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That such conception or misconception of the nature and 
grounds of the Sunday laws prevails to some extent beyond 
these classes would seem to follow, on the one hand, from 
the fact that these laws are often permitted to become a 
dead letter; and on the other hand, from the attempts which 
are not infrequently made to secure by means of civil enact 
ments the redress of evils which lie outside the proper sphere 
of the law. 

In view of these considerations it will not perhaps be out 
of place to present a brief resumé of the constitutional basis of 
our Sunday laws, and their relation to our free institutions. 

One fact meets us at the outset, a fact sometimes overlooked 
in this discussion, which it may be well to note in passing,—it 
is the prescriptive and presumptive right of our American 
Sunday laws. The Christian Sabbath is an institution of the 
people, older than our government; existing before the adop- 
tion of our constitutions and the enactment of our laws. The 
institutions of a people are the outgrowth of its life, as the 
fruit is of the life of a tree. The proper purpose of statute 
law is to give to them definite force and to protect their 
observance. Says a late Chief Justice of Pennsylvania: “A 
nation has a right to its customs, and to its customary institu- 
tions, as it has a right to its development, for they are the very 
form of its reason, and it must act according to them and can 
do nothing without them; and a main purpose of government 
is to protect and enforce them.” Popular institutions may 
change, may be modified by other growths, and then in time 
the laws which protect them may likewise be changed. But 
while the institution continues it would seem as if the law 
which protects it has no need to apologize for its place in the 
statute book. But we waive this point, that we may fix atten- 
tion on others which may be regarded as of more weight in the 
present discussion. 

1. In inquiring into the constitutional basis of our American 
Sunday laws the first and most important point to be noticed 
is that these laws do not rest upon a religious ground. They 
do not compel the religious observance of the day. So ex- 
plicit is the language of the statutes and decisions of the courts 
on this point, that it is difficult to see how this feature of the 
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Sunday laws can be gainsaid, and yet it is just on this point 
that those who are opposed to our Sunday laws rest their main 
objection. 

It is of course beyond question that in the laws by which the 
early colonists recognized and protected their “sabbath,” the re- 
ligious element was conspicuous, as it was in the corresponding 
laws of the countries from which they came. It is the same 
with the laws which protected marriage and the family. What- 
ever germs of the great idea of the separation of Church and 
State, and the confinement of each within its own sphere of ac- 
tion, may have existed in the minds of the men of that day, these 
germs had not yet ripened into definite principles of consistent 
action. But when the separation of Church and State came to 
be more fully understood and applied, the early Sunday laws 
were modified in conformity with the principle. Provisions of 
a purely religious character being eliminated, there remained the 
sanitary, social, industrial, and political benefits of the institu- 
tion, which, as in the case of marriage and the family, right- 
fully claimed the recognition of the State, and furnished just 
ground for appropriate legislation. The distinction was made 
between the Sabbath as an institution of religion and the ob- 
servance of Sunday as a civil institution. This distinction has 
been carefully observed by legislatures and the courts. Sun- 
day laws are now upon the statute books of every State but 
California. In general, these laws forbid on Sunday common 
labor and traffic, except in case of necessity or mercy ; public 
or noisy amusements, and whatever is likely to disturb the 
quiet and order of the day. They make Sunday a non-legal day ; 
courts may not sit, nor legal processes be served except in 
specified cases. It will be seen that they do not enforce or 
prohibit any observance of religion. They leave each man 
free to do or omit doing on Sunday what he chooses, within 
certain restrictions which are deemed necessary to the public 
peace and order and the general welfare. There is no inter- 
ference with the liberty of conscience. Neither the religious 
nor the irreligious character of the acts forbidden is assumed. 

In the State of New York the Sunday laws are found under 
that title of the Penal Code, which treats of “Crimes against 
the person and against public decency and good morals,” and 
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the chapter that comprises them is entitled, “ Of crimes against 
religious liberty and conscience.” The first section reads as 
follows. 

“The first day of the week being, by general consent, set 
apart for rest and religious uses, the law prohibits the doing on 
that day certain acts hereinafter specified, which are serious 
interruptions of the repose and religious liberty of the com- 
munity.” 

From the statutes, we turn to the decisions of the Courts, 
which interpret and sustain them. A few of these decisions 
may be cited. 

Says the Supreme Court of Ohio: “The statute prohibiting 
labor on the Sabbath could not stand for a moment as the 
law of this State, if its sole foundation was the Christian 
duty of keeping the day holy and its sole motive was to en- 
force the observance of that duty. (Bloom v. Richards, 2 
Ohio Reports, 387). The Supreme Court of New York, in sus- 
taining one of the Sunday laws said, “The act complained of 
here compels no religious observance, and offences against it are 
punishable, not as sins against God, but as injurious to and hay- 
ing a malignant influence on society. It rests upon the same 
foundation as a multitude of other laws upon our statute book, 
such as those against gambling, robbery, keeping disorderly 
houses, polygamy, horse-racing, ete.” (Lindenmuller v. People, 
33 Barbour, 548.) Said the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania: 
“The acts in favor of liberty of conscience are not inconsistent 
with the Sunday laws, or those for the suppression of vice or 
immorality. These are not intended to enforce religion, but 
to protect the social customs of the people.” (Commonwealth 
v. Nesbit, 34 Penn. R., 398.) The Supreme Court of Ala 
bama said :—“ The legislation on the subject of abstaining 
from worldly employments on the first day of the week must 
be referred to the police power of the State; it has its sanction 
in the teaching of experience that the general welfare and 
good of society require a suspension of labor and business one 
day in seven, and that the day should be of uniform observance. 
The exercise of the power to enforce this theory of the public 
good would not infringe the constitution, whether the day 
designated should be the Christian or Jewish Sabbath.” (Frol- 
ickstein v. Mayor of Mobile, 40 Ala. R., 725.) 
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The Supreme Court of Louisiana says:—“The Act No. 18 
of 1886, known as the Sunday Law, requiring the closing of 
all places of business with certain exceptions on Sunday, is not 
unconstitutional as violating either the provisions of the State 
constitution concerning religious liberty, or those of the United 
States constitution relating to the protection of life, liberty, and 
property, or the equal protection of the laws.” (Walker v. 
Judge, 39 La. Ann., 132.) 

But it is needless to multiply references. Similar decisions 
have been made by the highest courts of nearly every State in 
the Union. Nor has a contrary opinion been expressed, so far 
as we are aware, with the single exception of the Supreme 
Court of California (9 Cal. 502), whose adverse decision was 
subsequently reversed by the same Court (18 Cal. 678.)* 

But while the Sunday laws do not rest on religious ground, 
and do not enforce religion, it is true that the religious convic- 
tions of the people underlie their observance of that day, 
and so to a large extent inspire and sustain Sunday leg- 
islation. This does not, however, make the Sunday laws 
religious any more than the fact that religious conviction 
prompts and sustains laws protecting marriage, public de- 
cency, etc., makes these laws religious. Moreover, the 
laws of the State and the requirements of religion may, in 
some instances, coincide. Thus, each forbids murder, stealing, 
incest. But the civil law forbids these not as offences against 
God, but as crimes against man. It is important to mark this 
limitation. Though civil government is an ordinance of God, 
and though rulers are responsible to Him for the way in which 
they rule, it by no means follows that the State should enact 
and enforce the laws of God as such. Religion lies within the 
domain of man’s own conscience, and in the sphere of con- 
science every man is free, and God holds him responsible for 
the right use of his freedom. The functions of the State are lim- 

* In the recent decision of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, affecting 
the reading of the Bible in public schools, a decision which gives a 
more extreme application, than has heretofore been given, to the con- 
stitutional provisions for the rights of conscience, etc., it is expressly 
stated that ‘‘the exercise of such rights cannot be so extended as to 
prevent the legitimate exercise of the police powers of the State in pre- 
serving order, securing good citizenship, the administration,of law and 
the Sabbath as a day of rest.” 
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ited to the relations which men sustain to each other. The 
injurious character of certain acts may become known to us 
primarily through the fact that they are forbidden by God; 
but it is only when they are ascertained to be hurtful to society, 
and for this reason, that the State forbids them. In respect to 
the Christian Sabbath, we may well believe that in its religious 
observance lie its best use and benefit, and that when religious 
observance of it ceases, no civil enactments can prevent its be- 
coming what it is to-day so widely in Europe, a day of dissipa- 
tion to some, of common drudgery to others. But however 
important the religious observance of the day, it is not, and 
cannot, be imposed by the civil law. 

II. The Sunday laws recognize and protect the right of 
weekly rest. 

It has come to be an accepted truth that the weekly rest is 
necessary to man’s physical, mental, and social well-being. In 
general, the nightly rest is insufficient to repair fully the ener- 
gies expended in the day’s work: there needs about one day’s 
rest in seven to maintain body and mind in the full vigor of 
highest efficiency. The common experience of workingmen 
was expressed by one of their number when he said: “A man 
can not do as much work in a year when working seven days a 
week as when working six days. When one works seven days 
each week there is no freshness. His nerves are still un- 
strung.”* 

Philanthropists who have made the most careful study of 
this subject, know better than even the working man, in how 
many ways the weekly interruption of his labor tells for the 
best interest of the man himself and of his family. The French 
atheist and radical philosopher, P. J. Proudhon, presents this 
clearly in his remarkable essay on “ The Observance of Sun- 
day.” (Oeuvres Completes, Paris, 1868, ii. 117.) 

The need of a fixed day of weekly rest on hygienic and 
social grounds has been the subject of special and scientific in- 
vestigation within a few years past on the Continent of Europe, 
where the effects of uninterrupted work for long periods are 

* Sixteenth Annual Report Mass. Bureau of Statistics of Labor, by 
Carroll D. Wright. Boston, 1885. 
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more obvious than in this country.* One of the resolutions 
in which the Paris Congress, mentioned on a previous page, 
formulated its conclusions, says: “One entire and common day 
of weekly rest is in general necessary for health and vigor of 
body and mind; it is an essential condition of fitness for labor 
and of prolonged life; a pledge of material prosperity and of 
moral progress for individuals, for families and for nations.” 

Our advancing civilization—by its division of labor and 
high-speed machinery, making the daily task more and more 
monotonous and exhausting—intensifies the need of this rest ; 
while its eager competitions, its powerful monopolies, its selfish 
greed of gain and pleasures, imperil the possession of it. 

It is not merely the manual laborer and artisan who need 
this rest. How many thousand are there whose daily toil in 
wholesale and retail stores, in professional offices, in schools, 
and in other of the manifold industries of our day, is so exact- 
ing as to make the weekly rest an absolute necessity to pro- 
longed life and health, and to that development and improve- 
ment which makes life worth living. The master needs it as 
well as the servant, the employer as well as the employee. It 
was pathetic, the answer of an overworked business man in 
one of our western cities, with a dependent family, whose 
health was breaking down under the strain to which he was 
daily subjected, when urged to give himself more rest,—“ One 
must keep his place in the procession, or fall out entirely.” 
What relief to the wearied brain of such an one, does the Sun- 
day rest bring, with the change of thought, the refreshment of 
intercourse with family and friends, and the occupation of the 
mind with elevating and ennobling interests for which this day 
gives the only opportunity. 

Says Prof. James Stuart Blackie: “The main point is that 
people should set distinctly before them the grand problem of 
life to make each man of himself as complete a human being 

* Dr. Paul Niemeyer, Prof. of Hygiene in the University of Leipsic, 
in the introduction to his treatise, Le Repos Dominical, au point de vue 
hygienique, Paris, 1876, says: ‘‘ If the author of this work does not deceive 
himself, he has exhibited for the first time the medical reasons which 
demonstrate the necessity of the Sunday rest in a manner as certain as 


other reasons demonstrate the necessity of disinfection in case of an 
epidemic or vaccination in case of small pox.” 


VOL. XVI. 28 
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as possible, and to know assuredly that no practice tends go 
much to the development of a complete well-harmonized and 
well-rounded human character as the wise keeping of one day’s 
rest in seven.” (Lay Sermons.) 

If to have the opportunity of making the most and best of 
oneself is the right of every man, it must be the duty of 
society, that is, of the State, to guarantee to him this oppor- 
tunity and consequently to secure to him the needed rest, so 
far as the public weal permits and so far as the intervention of 
the State is necessary.* 

It needs little argument to show that the Sunday rest cannot 
be enjoyed by the classes who most need it, without the inter- 
ference of the State. If one man works or trades on that day, 
his competitor must do the same. Capital does not permit each 
laborer to make his own terms, and corporations too often have 
neither souls nor consciences. Modern business, alas, is a 
warfare! If the soldiers on either side are to rest, law must 
proclaim and enforce for one day in each week, “the truce of 
God.” The liberty of rest for each depends upon a law of 
rest for all. On this ground, the Sunday laws justly forbid all 
labor and traftic on this day, except for necessity and mercy, to 
the end that all may stand on the same footing, and the poor 
and the rich, the employer and the employed, alike enjoy the 
opportunities of its rest and leisure. 

Says the Supreme Court of New York:—“ As a civil and 

* «* Rights spring from necessities and capacities. If it can be shown 
that a man has a constitutional necessity for rest one-seventh of 
time, and if legislation be necessary to secure for him the conditions of 
that rest, then legislation for that would be as legitimate as it would 
be for rest during the night..... Man has also capacities ; whoever 
has a natural capacity has a natural right to the means and conditions 
of its development. These means and conditions for all the capacities 
of the individual, it is the object of society and of government to 
secure. They have not only the right to secure them, they are bound 
to do it. But to develop fully the religious capacities of man—his 
highest capacities—they must be developed socially. He has therefore 
a right to those social conditions under which they may be thus devel- 
oped, and this will include the Civil Sabbath. Society has therefore a 
right to legislate in favor of the Sabbath and for the protection of reli- 
gious rights, on precisely the same ground on which it has a right to 
legislate for the protection of the rights of property.” (Pres. Hopkins’ 
Essay on ‘“‘The Sabbath and Free Institutions.”) 
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political institution, the establishment and regulation of a 
Sabbath is Within the just power of the Civil Government. 
It is a law of our nature that one day in seven should be ob- 
served as a time of relaxation; and ‘experience proves a day 
of weekly rest to be of admirable service to a State consid- 
ered merely as a civil institution.’ (4 Bl. Com. 63.) Physical 
laws agree with the decalogue. All interests require national 
uniformity in the day observed, and that its observance should 
be so far compulsory as to protect those who desire and are 
entitled to the day.” (33 Barbour 549.) 

So the Supreme Court of Ohio: “It was within the consti- 
tutional competency of the General Assembly to require the 
cessation of labor and to name the day of rest. It did so by 
the act referred to, and in accordance with the feelings of a 
majority of the people the Christian Sabbath was very properly 
selected.” (2 Ohio Reports, 387.) 

III. We may advance a step further, to another ground upon 
which the Sunday laws rest. The chief and highest use to 
which the weekly rest is put, by the American people gener- 
ally, is its religious use. And so the law recognizes and pro- 
tects the right of undisturbed worship to which the day is 
devoted. 

There is a right of worship as well as of non-worship. 
When the great majority of a people set apart one day for that 
purpose, it is just and right that their laws should recognize 
that fact, and, so far as may be needful to this end, protect 
them both from being robbed of its opportunity of worship and 
being disturbed in its enjoyment. Though it be granted that 
the law transcends its sphere ina free government when it com- 
pels the religious observance of the day, it by no means follows 
that it transcends its proper sphere, when, not enforcing the 
religious observance of the day, it protects those who may 
choose so to use it. A Christian people have a right to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their day of worship. In a Moham- 
medan country the law might justly protect from wanton dis- 
turbance the day there set apart for religious use, or in a 
Jewish state, the law would protect the Jewish Sabbath. In a 
Christian country the law rightfully protects from disturbance 
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the Lord’s day, and this not because Christianity is the true 
religion, but because it is the religion of the people. 

Says the Supreme Court of New York in the decision 
already quoted: “The Christian Sabbath as one of the institu. 
tions of religion, may be protected from desecration by 
such laws as the Legislature, in their wisdom, may deem neces. 
sary to secure to the community the privilege of undisturbed 
worship, and to the day itself that outward respect and observ- 
ance which may be deemed essential to the peace and good 
order of Society, and to preserve religion and its ordinances 
from open reviling and contempt, and this, not as a duty to 
God, but as a duty to Society and to the State.” (83 Bar. 
bour, 549.) 

So the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania affirms that, “COon- 
ducting and attending religious worship are among the very 
purposes for which the law protects the day, and therefore all 
the means which common usage shows to be reasonably neces- 
sary for these purposes are not forbidden.” (Common. v. Nes- 
bit, 34 Penn. St. R., 398.) 

It is true that an inconsiderable minority keep another than 
the first day of the week as their Sabbath. It is inevitable in 
organized society that the rights of the few be limited by the 
competing rights of the many. So far as the interests of the 
community as a whole will permit, it is just that exceptional 
provision be made, as is done in many of the States, for those 
who observe Saturday.* 

* The Hon. A. S. Hewitt, when Mayor of New York, in 1887, replied 
as follows, to certain Israelites who had remonstrated against the 
enforcement of the law prohibiting the opening of stores on Sunday: 
‘* The Sunday law has been the subject of judicial construction and it 
has been decided that it is not based upon religious principles but upon 
public policy, and that it is to be observed by all citizens without 
regard to condition or religious belief. It does not deny to any portion 
of our citizens the right to observe the Sabbath day, and it does not 
compel them to do so; it merely provides that one day in seven shall 
be a day of rest, and inasmuch as that day cannot be made to suit 
everybody, a day is selected which suits the majority. Doubtless this 
inflicts a hardship upon the minority, but under our theory of govern- 
ment it is a hardship which cannot be avoided. .... I can assure you 
in conclusion that I have a great respect for the right of conscience, 
but if the doctrine were once admitted that the law is to give way to 
every man who puts in the plea of conscience, the law would become a 
nullity.” 
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These grounds upon which Sunday as a civil institution has 
been shown to rest define also the limitations of civil interven- 
tion for its maintenance. In other words, the State may not 
go beyond such legislation as is necessary to protect on the one 
hand the right to undisturbed worship and a decent respect for 
the day, and on the other hand, the right to rest. How far 
within these limits the laws should go, depends largely upon 
public sentiment. In a country like ours, laws are ineffectual 
unless they express the prevalent public sentiment, and this in 
one community will demand and sustain more restrictive legis- 
lation than in another. It may not always be wise to enforce 
rigidly even the existing laws. The same State law covers 
communities diverse in their character, and may be easily 
enforced in one community while impracticable in another. A 
law, too, even while partially or temporarily inoperative, may 
have a reserve power to be brought into action when some 
emergency arises which stirs the public sentiment to demand 
its enforcement. 

IV. There is yet another consideration which should not be 
overlooked in vindicating the claim for a legally-protected 
Sunday rest, and in estimating its relations to our free institu- 
tions. It is a consideration which, if not distinctly defined in 
the statutes and decisions of the courts, has not been without 
influence in determining our laws, and has not failed of recog- 
nition by thoughtful students of our institutions. It is the 
influence of the Sunday observance in promoting the intelli- 
gence and morality of the people. Said Burke, “To make a 
government is one of the easiest things. It is only for one to 
command and for the others to obey. To give freedom is like- 
wise easy. It is only to relax all control and let men do as 
they will. But to make a free government is the most difficult 

achievement of man’s reason.” To secure the just ends of the 
State and its stability, there must be control. The less the 
proportion of control exercised directly by the State over the 
individual, the greater must be the measure of control exercised 
by the individual over himself. In the great pyramids, stability 
is secured by the mere pressure of superincumbent weight. In 
a building of brick, however plumb its walls and symmetrical 
its proportions, the pressure from above is insufficient: there 
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needs some means of cohesion, the mortar that shall bind each 
brick to its fellow and keep it in place. Of this self-control 
the elements are intelligence and morality. It is therefore the 
duty of the State to foster whatever will promote these. 

It is, we think, no exaggeration to say that the Sunday rest, 
in its opportunities for thought, for reading, for social inter. 
course, in its churches and Sabbath-schools, is a means of 
popular intelligence equal to all other agencies combined. To 
vast numbers engaged in exhausting toil on farms, in factories, 
and mines, it affords almost the sole opportunity and means of 
intellectual improvement. 

But there is a more important element of self-government 
than intelligence. Facts contravene the excessive confidence 
which has very widely been placed in educational agencies as 
a means of good citizenship. For instance, of 2127 convicts 
received from 1875 to 1884 into the Pennsylvania Eastern Peni- 
tentiary, 1547 had been pupils of the common schools, 65 had 
been educated in private schools, and only 452 had never 
attended school. Intellectual cultivation by no means neces- 
sarily tends to ethical progress, but frequently rather sharpens 
and stimulates evil propensities. The moral element is the 
main factor in self-government. May we be pardoned for 
quoting the familiar words of Washington: “ Virtue or mor- 
ality is a necessary spring of popular government. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of relig- 
ious principle.” The relation of religion to liberty, asserted 
by De Tocqueville in his brilliant essay fifty years ago, has 
been re-affirmed by the latest and most acute and practical 
critic of our American institutions: “History ... . tells us 
that hitherto civilized society has rested on religion, and that 
free government has prospered best among religious peoples. 
.... The more democratic republics become, the more the 
masses grow conscious of their own power, the more do they 
need to live not only by patriotism, but by reverence, and self- 
control, and the more essential to their well-being are those 
sources whence reverence and self-control flow.’* We have 


* Bryce’s American Commonwealth, ii., 583. 
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italicized the last sentence, as formulating our argument. How 
close the connection between the religion of the people and 
the Sunday observance needs no demonstration. The recogni- 
tion of a divine law and the obligations under which men are 
to a divine ruler, of which the weekly observance is to so large 
a part of the community the memorial, constitute the moral un- 
underpinning necessary to sustain the superstructure of human 
rights and duties. It was in a decision sustaining the Sunday 
laws that the Supreme Court of New York declared that “the 
public peace and safety are greatly dependent upon the pro- 
tection of the religion of the country.” 


Our American Sunday laws are not obsolete traditions, left 
as dead letters on our statute book. They are a vital part of 
our system of free republican institutions—institutions which 
are the growth of two centuries’ experience in the problem of 
adjusting the mutual rights of members of civil society, so as 
to secure the largest measure of personal liberty consistent with 
the general good. With the advance of civilization, these laws 
become not less but more essential to the well being of the 
citizen and the State. Says Professor Huxley: “I conceive it 
to be demonstrable that the higher and more complex the 
organization of the social body, the more closely is the life of 
each member bound up with that of the whole ; and the larger 
becomes the category of acts which cease to be more self- 
regarding, and which interfere with the freedom of others 
more or less seriously.” He who lives in civil society and 
receives its benefits must be willing to pay the price. ‘Every 
right has its duty’ is the familiar maxim of Karl Marx. The 
man who claims his right to the weekly rest and restrains by 
law those who would interfere with it must respect the same 
right in others and submit to the law which for their sake 
restrains him. He who for extra wages does a Sunday job, or 
who induces others to work on that day for his pleasure or 
convenience, is doing just so much to break down that system 
of six days work which gives him his Sunday rest, or which 
makes it possible for him to exact extra pay for his Sunday job. 

Recently in Belgium a procession of striking workingmen 
paraded with banners bearing the inscription: “ We will work 
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fifty-four hours a week, as they do in England.” How comes 
it to pass that on the Continent the operative has to earn hig 
bread by seventy two hours a week’s toil, while his fellow in 
England gets his living for fifty-four hours’ work? The ready 
answer is that the law of England protects the weekly rest, 
But why in England is there such alaw? There were once such 
laws in France for instance ; but after having long been wholly 
inoperative, they were finally repealed. Why, the question 
returns, is the right of rest effectively protected by law in 
Great Britain? It is because there exists there a prevalent popu- 
lar reverence for Sunday as a day of religious observance, 
which does not exist at least to the same extent on the Conti- 
nent. The English workingman well understands this, and it 
is this fact which has led him so jealously to oppose measures 
urged in his alleged interest which would be likely to impair 
the popular reverence for Sunday and the distinction between 
it and the secular days of the week. 

In this country, even more than in England, law depends 
for its effectiveness upon public sentiment. Against the 
selfish passion for wealth, against the inexorable demands of 


exacting competition, the conscious need of rest is not enough 
to secure its keeping. A profounder conviction must stand 
behind the law of rest and give it support. In the words of 
Edward Everett Hale: “The institution of Sunday, if it is 
to be maintained at all, must be maintained for the nobler 
purposes of the higher life.” 


W. W. ATTERBURY. 
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Articte IV.-MARCHING SONG OF HUMANITY. 


I. 


Stow y, slowly, from the portal 
Of a mystery sublime, 
To a destiny immortal, 
March we through the deeps of Time. 


II. 


Through the shadow of the Ages, 
Onward, upward, lies our way, 
Till we reach the morning-edges, 
Climbing to the climbing day ! 


Il. 


Night is o’er us, heights before us 
Human footsteps never trod ; 

Still ascending, we are wending 
On, beneath the stars and God ! 


IV. 


Round us strewn in desolation, 
Ghostly shapes of ruin rise, 

Relics of a past creation, 
Tombs of buried centuries. 


V. 


Slowly, slowly, through the passes, 
Where the midnight shadows lie ; 

Through the forests and morasses, 
Where the ignes fatui fly ; 


VI. 


Press we on with hearts undaunted, 
Leaving all that Time hath won ; 

Past the dusky, phantom-haunted 
Cloisters of Oblivion. 
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Vil. 
See, yon starry Cross is flaming, 
Like a banner in the sky, 
To the marching host proclaiming 
“In this sign is victory.” 


* * * * * 


VIII. 
Long the night that hath no breaking : 
Darkness dies upon our way, 
And the tribes of earth are waking, 
Stirred with bodings of the day. 


IX. 
Truth is dawning ! see the morning 
Kindling over sea and Jand ; 
And the gilded hills are warning 
That the day-spring may not stand. 


X. 
Redder giows the brow of heaven ; 
Paler burns the morning star ; 
Till, through gates asunder riven, 
Bursts the sunrise from afar. 


XI. 
Wakes the world from sleep to labor ; 
Souls are kindled by the blaze ; 
And the mountain peaks, like Tabor, 
Stand transfigured with its rays. 


XII. 
Errors hoar, like exhalations, 
Down the opening valleys roll : 
Listen to the shout of nations ! 
Onward to the glittering goal ! 


* * * * * 


XIII. 
Lo, the City of God descending, 
Now proclaims His kingdom come ; 
And the Earth, with Heaven blending, 
Hails her glad Millennium ! 


(May, 
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ArticLe V.—SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON THE PLEASURES 
OF LIFE. 


The Pleasures of Life. By Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., ete., ete. Part I., Thirteenth edition. 
Part II., First edition, 1889. Macmillan & Co. London and 


New York. 


Sm Joun Lussock is known to the American public as the 
author of two somewhat imposing studies in the life of primi- 
tive man, and as the contributor of certain volumes to the 
International Scientific Series on the instincts and intelligences 
of animals, and to the Nature Series on the relations of the 
vegetable to the insect world. He is also known by some of 
us to be the principal of the London Working Men’s College, 
president of the London Chamber of Commerce, vice-chairman 
of the London County Council, a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and to share with Mr. Frederic Harrison the honor of repre- 
senting in Parliament the University of London in the Liberal 
interest. He is furthermore in England a tolerably well- 
known lecturer on matters political and educational, as well as 
in popular science ; he has lately been promoted to the dignity 
of a seat in the Privy Council; and his little volume entitled 
“Chapters in Natural History,” published by the National 
Society at its own request, is known to American children, 
being republished by Whittaker in New York. If any further 
indication of the titled scientist’s popularity were required, it 
would be found in the fact that his latest venture before the 
public has reached a remarkable circulation, being reprinted 
here by the Appletons as well as imported by the Messrs. 
Macmillan, and having, we understand, been “pirated” by 
one or more of the firms in New York dealing in paper-covered 
editions of English literature. This work consists of various 
popular addresses delivered on different occasions—educational 
and otherwise—in England, collected under the title “The 
Pleasures of Life,” the first series of which had the remarkable 
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fortune to run through thirteen editions in a little more than 
thirteen months. The copy of the second series under the 
reviewer's hand is of the first edition, published early last 
summer, and the reviewer is unaware as to whether or not a 
second, or later, edition has been called for. But at any rate 
the well-known position of their author, and the very extensive 
sale secured to the first series of these addresses, is a sufficient 
justification for an examination of them at this time, even 
though so to examine them may seem to be lifting them out 
of that category of the ephemeral to which publications of the 
hour are mostly relegated. The fact, however, that a book 
which is not a work of fiction, and which moreover is not dis- 
tinguished by any especial charm of style or method, should 
run through thirteen editions in less than two years (to say 
nothing of the number sold by its American reprinters) is 
certainly a noteworthy phenomenon. The explanation is to 
be found, the writer thinks, in the subject of which the 
volume treats. The strenuousness of life is for most men so 
pronounced and so pervasive that any author cf known repute 
who comes to us with a treatise upon its pleasures is provided, 
without any effort or merit of his own, with a very extensive 
audience. Certainly the present writer is not among the 
number of those—if there are any such—who believe that the 
book itself is a sufficient vindication of its remarkably rapid 
sale. 

Since the recent death of the poet Tupper, thoughtful men 
in England have been trying to account for the almost unex- 
ampled popularity of the ‘“ Proverbial Philosophy”—a book 
of which we believe a million copies have been printed ; and 
the conclusion of one distinguished authority is that there is, 
among the English-speaking people of the world, a prepon- 
derating class of readers of very moderate intellectual ability 
who weleome those somewhat trite reflections and threadbare 
moral platitudes from which the cultivated reader turns away, 
and who resent with vigor any attempt to force upon them 4 
higher standard either of reflection or of literary workmanship. 
It is to this wide circle that, in his opinion, ventures like the 
“‘ Proverbial Philosophy ” appeal. 
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Coming from a well-known liberal thinker, the explanation 
may be recorded here, though it is one by which the public is 
not likely to feel flattered; nor do we imagine that the titled 
author of “The Pleasures of Life” will thank his critic for 
placing his brochwre in such a category. And yet, if the 
writer understands aright the scope and the make-up of the 
“ Proverbial Philosophy ” (he is obliged to confess that he has 
never read it—at least not in any period since his childhood to 
which his memory extends), there is at least this common bond 
between it and the learned baronet’s bundle of addresses: that 
each rehabilitates for us somewhat threadbare, not to say insipid, 
theories of life and practice, and presents to us much that is 
the common property of the race along the well-worn levels of 
reflection, which to a certain class of minds may bring about 
in its perusal a pleasant agitation of the organs of thought and 
feeling, and induce that comfortable state of mind in which we 
congratulate ourselves that we are familiar with really pro- 
found and original views of life without the trouble of sound- 
ing our own ignorance. Enough, however, of attempts to 
solve the secret of the popularity of “ The Pleasures of Life,” 
which the writer confesses he has undertaken partly for his 
own—may he timidly trust that it will be also a little to the 
reader’s ‘/—personal amusement. 

Coming to the point of our objection to these volumes, let 
it be said at once that, of the three and twenty subjects under 
which they are distributed, not one is treated aw fond, though 
that on “Science”—delivered before the members of the 
Mason Science College at Birmingham, whose graduates are 
admitted without examination to the classes of London Uni- 
versity, and whose faculty embraces more than one well-known 
name —is reprinted from thé Contemporary Review, and 
should, one would faney, have been a labor of love on the 
part of a past-president of the British Association, as well as, 
under the circumstances, a subject likely to call for his most 
consummate abilities. It is a fact, however, that even here 
the author’s treatment betrays a shallowness quite inexplicable, 
in one who has himself done really valuable scientific work, 
upon any other hypothesis than that he felt himself to be 
“talking down” to an inferior order of intelligence. And yet, 
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since men as greatly his superiors in scientific training as Sir 
Henry Roscoe and Dr. Lockyer have found it not impossible 
to present the profoundest truths and speculations in tellurie 
and stellar chemistry to the intelligences of workingmen in g 
sister manufacturing city, one would have thought that the 
presence before him of some of the brightest scientific students 
among the youth of the Midlands, as well as the members of 
what is probably the second best, if not the first, of the minor 
scientific faculties of his country, might have resulted in to 
him some greater access of inspiration and to us of imparted 
light. Such, however, as we have already intimated, was 
unfortunately not the case. 

Before proceeding, the writer desires to state that it is to 
him personally a mystery that an author who, to judge from 
his quotations, is familiar with Tennyson and Ruskin, and 
Milton and Shakespeare, and Coleridge and Shelley, and 
Wordsworth and Trench, and Plato and Bacon, and Dante and 
Newman, and 4 Kempis and St. Paul—to say nothing of half 
a score of the greater scientists—should bring away from his 
perusal of them so much of the outward expression of their 
several minds and so little of their inner feeling. To cite one 
instance of the author’s sympathetic inability in a far more 
simple field, let us take his treatment of Mr. Ireland’s account 
of how he copied out the whole of White’s “ Natural History 
of Selborne” in his boyhood in order to possess that work, and 
of Mary Lamb’s exquisitely pathetic description of the studious 
boy lingering at the bookstall (pp. 65, 66, vol. i); and having 
imbued our minds with the two stories, let us try to regard the 
author’s comments thereupon as an adequate expression of the 
feelings stirred by the two incidents in any generous and cul- 
tivated human soul. Alas! the impossibility of it is too patent 
to be escaped ; the learned scientist is—as he all too frequently 
exhibits himself in these pages—as a man paddling languidly 
in a landlocked bay, and prating of the delights and dangers of 
the deep to men who know something by experience of the 
severity of the frozen arctic as well as of the hot and blinding 
fury of the tropical simoon. 

The writer is aware that this is to apply a somewhat rigor- 
ous canon to what, some partisan might object, was intended 
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to be considered merely as the play-time utterances of a scien- 
tist in his hours of leisure; but the fact remains that the titles 
of these papers embrace subjects as far removed from levity 
as “Religion,” “The Troubles of Life,” “The Hope of Pro- 
gress,” “The Destiny of Man,” and that in the preface to the 
second series their author dwells with complacency upon the 
fact that he has “been assured by many” that his book has 
“proved a comfort and been able to cheer in the hour of dark- 
ness ;” so that, whatever may be alleged for it by other minds, 
its originator regards it as a serious contribution to the litera- 
ture of his era. It is true, however, that he also deprecates 
undue severity of criticism on the score of the “exceptionally 
bright and full” position in life to which his destiny has 
awarded him. 

One paper in the volumes—that on the “One Hundred Best 
Books”—is too well known to require dissection, both from 
the “blottesque” treatment it received at the hands of the 
now, alas! sorrowfully broken Seer of Coniston, and the 
urbane though gently ironical refusal to play on the part of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. As the list now stands it has been 
somewhat amended, and differs not a little from its original 
appearance in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

It is impossible to traverse the area embraced by the author 
in his three and twenty titles—to do so adequately would be 
to write a far more extensive work than he himself has given 
us ; but the writer desires to call attention to one or two of its 
most glaring and bold defects, since other pens have done 
what he esteems to be more than justice to its somewhat slen- 
der accomplishments. 

And, first of all, of any definite religious belief—or even of 
any well-defined position in the sphere of human thought— 
these volumes are totally guileless. In the chapter on the 
destiny of man, prefaced by a verse from the Epistle to the 
Romans, pagan and Christian literature are quoted indiscrimi- 
nately, and pagan and Christian, materialistic and pantheistic, 
feeling are inextricably mixed. It is as if one had jumbled up 
all the reflections on the destiny of man that a mind exoteri- 
cally familiar with the good things of literature could supply, 
and had left it to his auditors and readers to make their own 
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choice and draw their own conclusions and consolations from 
the medley. Of homogeneousness there is none; nor is there 
the remotest attempt to create a harmony. Plato, St. Paul, 
the author of the wisdom of Solomon, Emerson, Shelley, 
Seneca, Milton, Shakepeare, Trench, Cicero are successively 
allowed to walk across the stage, and the audience chooses, or 
forbears to choose, from the bearing and gesture of each one, 
and from the direction in which he tends, with whom it will 
cast in its lot. To such a scheme, however, there is one in. 
evitable objection: even the most versatile of minds must 
select one out of the several conflicting views, and hold to it 
with a sober and tenacious grasp, unless it would incur that 
punishment which George Eliot tells us attaches to those poor. 
spirited mortals who flicker needlessly their little lamp of trath, 
to the bewilderment—and sometimes to the enduring loss—of 
those before whose eyes its beams may scintillate. A pantheist 
with Shelley one may be if one will—or a stoic with Marcus 
Aurelius, or a hedonist with Goethe, or a Christian with the 
Apostle to the Gentiles ; but all of these things not even the 
senior member for the University of London well can be: to 
attempt it is to invite the sorrowful ridicule of the initiated. 

Again: how any man could soberly pen—and by penning 
them think to add anything to our understanding of the mys- 
tery of life—such sentences as the following, we confess our- 
selves unable to conjecture : 

‘But what of the future? There may be said to be two principal 
views. There are some who believe indeed in the immortality of the 
soul, but not of the individual soul: that our life is continued in that 


of our children would seem indeed to be the natural deduction from the 
simile of St. Paul,” as that of the grain of wheat is carried on in the 
plant of the following year. 

‘*So long indeed as happiness exists it is selfish to dwell too much on 
our own share init. Admit that the soul is immortal, but that in the 
future state of existence there is a break in the continuity of memory, 
that one does not remember the present life, and from this point of view 
is not the importance of identity involved in that of continuous mem- 
ory? But however this may be according to the general view, the soul, 
though detached from the body, will retain its conscious identity, and 
will awake from death as it does from sleep; so that if we cannot 
affirm that 

‘ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep,’ 
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om at any rate they exist somewhere in space, and we are indeed looking at 
ere them when we gaze at the stars, though to our eyes they are as yet 
al, invisible.” (pp. 265, 266, vol. ii.) 
ey, The writer forbears to do more than to emphasize with 
ely italics certain portions of the quotation; since anything more 
or palpably chaotic—not to say hopelessly self-contradictory— 
ne, than the philosophical and scientific condition of mind which 
vill the sentences betray it would be difficult in his opinion to 
in- parallel in the whole history of the expression of cultivated 
ust thought upon the subject of which it treats. Reading it, one 
it asks one’s self wonderingly if it can be possible that any edu- 
hat eated Englishman could stand upon a platform in the presence 
or- of a company of his fellows, in this last quarter of the nine- 
th, teenth century, and deliver himself of such inconsequence! 
-of The writer begs permission to insist, once more, that before a 
i man is competent to say whether life is an arena for our enjoy- 
U8 ment, or a training ground for our endurance, or a school-room 
the for our instruction, or a play-ground for our dalliance, he must 
he in his own mind have decided upon the very vital problem as 
to to what we are; he must be profoundly impressed with some 
certainty or another, be it that a man is merely a beast and is 
ng to perish with his body, or that he is compounded of flesh and 
ys- spirit and destined to an immortality of blessedness or uncon- 
ur- tent. And this, there is all too much reason to infer from 
these volumes, their author has never done, since even in the 
pal closing chapter his belief in the whole matter of man’s personal 
the immortality is left in a state of hopelessly inextricable con- 
vat fusion. In one of his keenest analyses, Carlyle has likened the 
the i : = ae /_ 
‘he condition of the barque of human life to a ship in danger of 
sudden precipitation among the breakers at a moment when 
on the intelligence and energy of every man aboard is called for 
the in the interest of her safety, and when the least the most 
- incompetent among her passengers can do will be to forbear 
m- embarrassing the operations of his saner comrades by any par- 
ul, alyzing expression of his own bewilderment. And the position 
nd which is thus assumed is one that is coming to be more and 
not ‘ ‘ : 
more recognized in the domain of human thought among both 





Christian and non-Christian publicists ; it is a translation into a 
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deeper sphere in our activity of that saying of the apostle, “If 
a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” 

There is unfertunately a sense in which these little volumes 
are typical of a phase and tendency of our times. They fur. 
nish to us one more example of the quiet confidence with 
which certain scientific minds, more or less eminently authori- 
tative in their proper spheres, invade those regions of life and 
thought which lie outside their province, and settle, as with a 
wave of the unconscious hand, problems which wiser men 
touch upon with reverent diffidence. In reading them we are 
occasionally reminded of the work cf a far more earnest and 
skillful dialectician and a more brilliant scientist—Professor T. 
H. Huxley—whose invasion of the sphere of New Testament 
criticism and history in the pages of the Nineteenth Century, 
and of the field of metaphysics in the monograph oa Hume, 
afford a somewhat striking example of a similar inconsiderate- 


ness. 


As the writer first turned some of the more serious pages of 
these volumes there floated before his mind the picture of 
Hood turning out ream after ream of his “ Whims and Oddi- 
ties,” and of the “Comic Annual,” amid all the pathetic torture 
of his daily life; he thought, too, of the domestic tragedy 
behind the scenes in the life of that most exquisite of English 
humorists the gentle Elia, and of that comic journal in which 
the genius of the mother-nation for humor and gentle satire 
has been mingled with some of the most pathetic verses ever 
written by an English pen; and thinking upon these things, 
and upon the mingled yarn of life whose strands have come 
within the range of his own vision, these attempts of the 
Kentish baronet to sound the deeps and solve the mysteries of 
life in his facile pages seemed like the efforts of the child upon 
the seashore to stem with his puny barrier the onset of the 
tide. 

From the days when the Book of Job was painfully penned 
beneath a Syrian sky, and Achilles on the shores of the Egean 
recognized that in the conduct of human things one fate hap- 
pened to all alike whether a man fought strenuously upon the 
plains of Troy or remained sulkily idle in the beached ships, 
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until the days of the Zw Memoriam and the sermons of 
Frederick Robertson, of the heroes and heroines of George 
Eliot and the stanzas of Matthew Arnold, the deeper testimony 
of thoughtful men has been concentrating towards that line of 
Lenau’s “There is no life without wounds ;” and precisely as 
men have been greatly gifted, and their spirits finely touched 
to fine issues, have they felt the incompetence of any philos- 
ophy of existence which shuts its eyes to the capacity therein 
for sorrow, and for suffering, and for yearning, and for regret. 
So long as men can enter into that region where exists the 
struggle after an ideal right clashing with the promptings of 
selfishness and sense, of which the great and avowedly non- 
Christian novelist of the last half of our century has given us 
so many and such keen delineations, humanity may be trusted 
to distinguish the chaff from the wheat in such utterances as 
these we have been discussing ; and it is possible that the writer 
may have erred in taking as seriously as he has done some of 
the inadequacies in which these talks abound. It is, however, 
because from some things in them he finds it difficult to decide 
that their author does not consider himself as speaking from 
the standpoint of a Christian philosophy and faith that he ven- 
tures to close his criticism with two verses of that most pro- 
foundly thoughtful and reverent of modern poems—the pro- 
logue to the Jn Memoriam: 
‘Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 


That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
‘*But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock Thee when we do not fear ; 
But help Thy foolish ones to bear ; 
Help Thy vain worlds to bear Thy light.” 


WILLIAM Hiaas. 
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Articte VIL—HOW TO AMERICANIZE THE INDIAN+* 


He says—I can give you the gist of the whole matter in half 
a dozen words. Zhe Indian youth must be Americanized, 
The segregation policy must be abandoned for the policy of 
absorption. Do we not assimilate millions of ignorant and 
semi-barbarous foreigners, speaking different languages and 
bred under other institutions than our own? and shall we hesi- 
tate before a paltry quarter of a million of red Indians? Put 
the little savages into the mill and grind out American citizens! 

She says—I accept your platform with the omission of a sin- 
gle word. Why not say at once, Zhe Indians must be Ameri- 
canized? We make citizens of the first generation of “ semi- 
barbarous foreigners,” you know! 

He says—I regard the adult Indian as a hopeless case. The 
traditions of the past have too strong a hold upon him—the 
bounty of the Government has too thoroughly undermined his 
self-respect. But let that pass! Our hope is in the rescue of 
the rising generation. We must lift them bodily out of their 
environment of savagery, filth, and superstition, and transport 
them into the midst of our civilization. We must break up 
the jargon of Indian dialects and the hold of the tribal organ- 
izations by bringing together in one school the representatives 
of many different tribes. Best of all is the policy of scattering 
these children among the thrifty farms and villages of the 
Eastern States (no two of them together), then letting them 
take their places side by side with the white youth in the strug- 
gle for a livelihood, never to return to that stagnant pool of 
corruption—an Indian Reservation ! 


* Whether the writer of this Article succeeds, or does not succeed, in 
convincing the readers of this Review of the practicability of the plan 
here suggested for the ‘‘ Americanizing the Indian,” no one can fail to 
consider with interest and respect the method of solving this difficult 
problem, suggested by one who has spent years among the red men, 
engaged in philanthropic labors for their elevation.—Ep. OF THE NEW 
ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW. 
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She says—Ah—but that isn’t the way we assimilate those 
«“ semi-barbarous foreigners !”” What an admirable thing it would 
be if each ship-load of immigrants could be met and classified 
at Castle Garden—the adults shut up on a Reservation and 
allowed to stagnate—and the children taught in large boarding 
schools (Swede and Irish on one bench, in order to break up 
national prejudices) ; or, better still, severally apprenticed to a 
lot of farmers! I wonder that the Government has not long 
since adopted that policy! As it is, you see, a great many immi- 
grants actually go west and form their own settlements— 
Swedish or German or Polish, as the case may be—send their 
children to the district schools, enjoy the equal protection of 
the laws, and soon become naturalized and exercise the full 
rights of citizens. I suppose that plan wouldn’t work with the 
Indians. 

He says—You talk of creating Reservations for the immi- 
grants, as if it were a parallel case, and ignore the fact that the 
Indian Reservations are already in existence. The question is 
not whether we shall support the adult Indians upon Reserva- 
tions—we are doing that now—but how we can save the children 
from the demoralizing conditions which surround them to- 
day. The disease is desperate and calls for a desperate remedy ; 
universal compulsory education may seem harsh to the senti- 
mentalists, but it is the only efficacious cure for ignorance and 
degradation. 

She says—Will you tell me why it is not a question of 
supporting the adult Indians upon Reservations? It seems to me 
that this is the question—the main issue involved in our dis- 
cussion. That Indian Reservations exist to-day is surely no 
argument that they should continue to exist! We do not pro- 
pose to leave things as we find them, but to adopt a radical 
solution of this problem. You would solve it by an arbitrary 
division of families and the enforced “civilization” of the youth 
in exile. I solve it by simply treating Indians like other peo- 
ple, and leaving men, women, and children to work out their 
own salvation, in their own country, and in their own way. 

He says—It is very easy to talk of abolishing the Reserva- 
tions, as if that were a simple matter, but I can tell you that 
this is far from being the case. The faith of the United States 
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Government, as pledged in our treaties with the Indians, and 
the weakness and utter helplessness of the pauperized savages, 
stand between your theory and the actual annihilation of Reser. 
vation lines. 

She says—It need not be an instantaneous change; it is, in 
point of fact, a gradual process of disintegration. In theory, 
the Reservation is gone! The Government has finally rejected 
that unfortunate “segregation policy,” and is no longer bound 
by its former treaties with the Indians, in so far as they are 
superseded by certain acts of Congress—notably the so-called 
‘Indian Emancipation Act,” passed three years ago. This 
bill, as you know, provides for the survey and allotment of 
Indian lands and for the enfranchisement of the adult Indians— 
its weakness is that it does hot also provide for the immediate 
and compulsory execution of these salutary measures, but leaves 
them to the “discretion” of the executive. This discretion 
has kept us waiting too long already! Your second point, that 
the Indian of to-day is a helpless savage, I refuse to admit. I 
believe that the adult Indian is able to stand without assistance 
and to walk alone. If he is not, there is an inherent race-weak- 
ness which will not be eradicated by any course of early train- 
ing. It is not possible to hold that the youth of the nation can 
be raised by a few years in school to a level with ourselves, able 
to compete with us on our own ground, while mature men in 
their prime cannot hold their own in the struggle of life, under 
favoring circumstances. It is their native intelligence, pride, 
imitativeness, and adaptability, which enable the children to 
emulate the achievements of our own children in the schools, 
and it is as well to remember that these are the qualities they 
inherit from their fathers! 

There is still another modification of the question to be 
kept in mind. The Reservation is not a Reservation to-day, 
in the old sense of the word. The dress, habits, language, arts, 
government, and religion of this country of ours have burst the 
invisible barriers, and spread themselves over those isolated 
regions—not so rapidly as they would have done, it is true, 
had there been no attempt at isolation, but as surely as the 
ocean breaks down the feeble resistance of the dikes. The in- 
troduction of a common school system and of United States 
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courts into the Reservations will practically destroy the last 
bulwarks of the old system. It will only remain to complete 
the allotment of lands in severalty, turn the rations and annui- 
ties into money, tools, and houses, dismiss the Indian Agent 
and his force of employees, who will have become quite super- 
fluous, and let the waves of civilization sweep without ob- 
struction over this great country, from ocean to ocean. 

This is a vast continent. The movement of the people, as 
we know, is Westward. The center of population is advancing 
steadily toward the geographical center of the United States, 
where will be the heart of our civilization. I fail to appreciate 
the motive of a grand exodus from West to East, from the 
land of the future, the land of opportunity, to our older and 
more crowded States. Let the tribes of the Great Plains still 
live on the plains, where the climate and occupations are suited 
to their needs and tastes. Are there no schools? are there no 
churches ? are there no laws ? is there no thrift or enterprise or 
healthy American life in South Dakota, as well as in Pennsyl- 
vania? is not a wheat-farm or a cattle-ranch as promising a 
field of labor as a New England farm? It is said that the 
children will not learn English unless they are taken from 
their homes and compelled to speak it in school. They wil 
learn it, and their parents will learn it too, without any com- 
pulsion at all, in the necessities of trade and every-day inter- 
course with the whites. 

In conclusion—the problem is to Americanize the Indian— 
this is to be done by treating him as an American—hence 
his children are not to be forcibly separated from him and scat- 
tered among the Eastern folk nor yet gathered promiscuously 
into great Eastern institutions, but they are to be educated in 
such free common schools—day schools—as are the privilege of 
all other classes of American citizens. 

ELAINE GOODALE. 
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ArticLtE VII—CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. Grorcr A. Butter oN THE SILVER QUESTION.*-—This 
pamphlet contains an impartial study of the Silver Question, by a 
man who unites an experience in practical business with a famil- 
iarity with monetary history, and with economic principles, 
The discussion is exceptionally clear and interesting. Whether 
in the present paroxysm of wild financiering any sound argument 
can have a very prompt effect may be doubted; in the long ran 
such an argument cannot fail to have its effect; and it would be 
well if this pamphlet of Mr. Butler could have a wide circulation. 

The position of the author is that of a believer in bi-metalism of 
an intelligent kind ; it is the position, therefore, of an opponent of 
schemes that would end by debasing the currency. “ While it 
seems to me,” says the author, “that our information is sufficient 
to justify the belief that both gold and silver may be used as 
money, I cannot see that we are warranted in the conclusion that, 
at times, one will not circulate to a greater extent than the other. 
While both metals may be used as a tender, there will not at all 
times be a perfect concurrent circulation of the two; but rather, 
they will alternate to a considerable degree, one being dominant 
at one time, the other commanding the field at other times. Such 
alternations will not lead to any serious embarrassments but, on 
the contrary, the inconvenience will be much less than we 
have good reason to fear from enforced monometalism.” Even 
though, as a result, nations were to be divided into gold-using 
and silver-using groups this “ would come about more naturally, 
and with less disturbance to the finances and industries of every 
nation, under the general use of both metals, than it would under 
the separate action of the nations, in discarding one of the 
metals... .” 

Mr. Butler recognizes that international action is necessary in 
order to make a bi-metallic policy successful ; and he very clearly 
perceives under what conditions a poor currency tends to drive a 
better one out of circulation. His presentation of Gresham’s Law 
and the “Currency Principle,” in a chapter entitled Danger of 

* The Silver Question. By George A. Butter, President of the National 
Tradesmen’s Bank. New Haven, Conn.: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. pp. 95. 
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Silver Coinage* is clear and forcible. The latter part of the 
work is occupied with a history of financial epochs in which cur- 
rencies have undergone depreciation and restoration. Three 
marked epochs of English financial history, the episode of Law’s 
Mississippi Scheme, the experience of the French in the issuing 
of Assignats, and that of Americans in issuing legal tender notes 
are narrated in a way that throws valuable light on a public 
question that is at best somewhat critical, and the decision of 
which is at present given over, in so far as America is concerned, 
to a crude struggle of class interests, local prejudices, etc. Clear 
thinking in this department certainly has value, and it ought to 


have influence. 
J. B. CLARK. 


Fa-Hien’s Travers: A Recorp or Buppuistic Kixepoms. 
—Dr. James Legge, Professor of the Chinese Language and 
Literature in the University of Oxford, has again made oriental 
scholars indebted to his painstaking and careful scholarship in the 
interesting treatise of which the above is one of numerous other 
titles. 

Dr. Legge is one of the few sinologues whose residence in 
China antedated the first opium war. His career as a missionary 
and Chinese student dates as far back as 1838, when as missionary 
of the London Mission he began educational work at Malacca. 
Removing to Hong Kong, in 1843, he was able to complete, in 
1873, a service of thirty five years. The fruitful result of his 
literary labors during that period were the monumental transla- 
tions of the Chinese Classics with copious and careful annotations. 
Transferred to the leisure of the Oxford professorship, Dr. Legge 
has given these same volumes to a wider circle of Orientalists in 
Muller’s “ Sacred Books of the East.” It was worthy of him to 
turn aside from his special studies to apply his critical precision 
to the fertile fields of Chinese Buddhism. No introduction to the 
study of Buddhistic literature could be more interesting than this 
little record of Buddhistic Kingdoms. It was with such an intro- 
duction to studies of Buddhism that our author made his first 
tentative translation some twelve years ago. 

Fa-Hien, the author of these now famous “ Travels,” is perhaps 
the best type of the simple hearted Buddhist devotee of the early 
centuries after the introduction of the “ Way” into China. That 


* First published in the New Englander and Yale Review, for Dec., 1889. 
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introduction was in the 61st year of the Christian era, under the 
Emperor Ming Ti of the Han dynasty. The extension and posi- 
tion of the Buddhist religion not only in China but also in the 
land of its birth three hundred years later, may well be a matter 
of careful study. The “ Travels” afford us such a study. From 
various Chinese sources we find traces of the repute of the “ Illus. 
trious Monk” who wrote the book. The earliest is from the 
“ Memoirs of Eminent Monks,” compiled A. D. 519. 

We learn that the author, Fa-Hien, whose family name was 
Kung, was a native of Wu Yang, in Ping Yang Fu, a depart 
mental city of the province of Shansi. The other sons of this 
family having died in infancy, this lad was devoted as children 
still are in China, to the Buddhist service. He was placed in a 
monastery at the age of ten. On entering into full orders, his 
earnest courage, clear intelligence, and strict regulation of char- 
acter were conspicuous. At the age of twenty-five, or there 
abouts, he undertook his journey to India in search of complete 
copies of the Vinaya-pitaka. The Buddhist Tripitaka or canon 
consists of three collections which according to Eitel’s “ Hand- 
book of Chinese Buddhism” (p. 150) consist of “ works on 
doctrine ;” “ works on discipline ;” and “ works on metaphysics.” 
It was in the works of the second class that the Chinese Monas- 
teries were deficient. In search of these works of discipline, Fa 
Hien and four friends set out to make the long journey to India, 
The interest centers upon the geographical details of the journey 
en route and the record of their adventures in India 1,500 years 
ago. The travelers started from the city Chang An, the princ 
pal city in the department of Si Ngan Fu, in Shansi the early 
capital of the great Han dynasty. An interesting sketch map 
accompanies the volume by which we are able to follow the en- 
thusiastic travelers from Chang An, along the northern route into 
central Asia to the modern Kulja, thence south to Khoten, and so 
onward until they were able to enter India from the west, cross 
ing the Indus and passing southward to the original home of 
Siddhartha in the city, Kapila-Vastu. Having visited and ad- 
mired all the resting places of the “ World Honoured One,” with 
the famous cities and shrines of Asoka, the great king and de 
votee of early Buddhism, Fa-Hien spends three years at the 
monasteries of Patna and Benares, copying the books which he 
finds here suited to his purpose. Thence he takes his journey 
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Singhala, of which there is a beautiful description. In this lovely 
island of Ceylon he spent two years still copying manuscript. 

At last he starts homeward, this time journeying by sea, making 
a perilous voyage to Java, thence to the coast of China, which 
he reaches with difficulty. He now finds himself upon the south- 
ern coast of Shantung, and near the prefecture Ping Tu. With 
his precious documents he goes to the capital of the Empire, then 
at Nan King, and spends some years in the translation of his 
treasures, having as assistant an Indian priest, Buddha-bhadra, 
familiar with the Sanscrit. It is recorded that his life was spent 
in this work, that he removed to King Chow, in the province of 
Hupeh, and that he died at the monastery of Sin at the age of 88. 

The efforts in this century to bring this unique and interesting 
narrative before the students of Buddhistic literature have all 
been commendable. They begin with that of M. Remusat (1836) 
and continue with those of Rev. Samuel Beal, Her Majesty’s 
Chaplain in China (London, 1869). There was a revision of the 
same in “ Triibner’s Oriental Series” (1884), by Mr. Herbert A. 
Giles, of H. M. Consular Service in China (1877), and an essay 
by Mr. T. Watters, H. M. Consul at I Chang, “ F'a-Hien and his 
English translators” (China Review, 1879, 1880.) 

The difficulties of determining the names of places passed en 
route, and of transliterating the Sanscrit names and words, which 
appear constantly, were originally very great. Those difficulties 
have been somewhat lessened by the array of special ‘‘hand- 
books ” now at the command of the students of Buddhism. The 
principal helps are the elaborate and adequate handbook of Eitel 
referred to; Mr. Spence Hardy’s “Eastern Monachism,” and 
“Manual of Buddhism,” as well as the various books of Dr. Rhys 
Davids, whose studies in Buddhism have made him the first 
authority. Dr. Legge, while avoiding the textual and linguistic 
controversies which have marred some of the discussions arising 
over particular words and phrases, has given us a distinct advance 
in the interpretation of some of the more obscure passages. He 
has had the advantage of as good a text as could perhaps be pro- 
cured. This is the Corean recension of the Chinese text sent 
from Japan by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. The text was published in 
Japan in 1779 and taken from the Corean text of 1726. The 
variant text removes some of the difficulties of the earlier transla- 
tions and affords a larger basis of comparison. 

The volume under review is finely illustrated by ten pictures 
introduced from an edition of the “History of Buddha” recently 
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re-published at Hang Chowin, Che-kiang, and profusely illustra- 
ted in the best style of Chinese art. The Chinese style of Fa- 
Hien is remarkably clear and straightforward. He turns aside 
very seldom to elaborate or describe. His statements are seem- 
ingly the more credible. Were it not for the intrinsic difficulties 
of the local names and the Sanscrit and Buddhistic references, the 
translator would not be at a loss to exactly reproduce the mean- 
ing. Dr. Legge has succeeded perhaps better than his predeces- 
sors in bringing to the reader a clear and consistent narrative, 
The value of the brochure will however be in the very copious 
notes which adorn and lend value to every page of the transla- 
tion. It is not likely that the final word has been said as to the 
exact meaning of the more difficult passages, or the exact location 
of the multitude of places named. These are for the experts to 
determine. But the vast field of Buddhistic literature opening 
before the Chinese scholar, in the lands to which this religion has 
removed its habitat, will make the more attractive this little 
book, bound in yellow, with Buddha seated on the Lotus throne 
in his noble pagoda, encircled by cabalistic words in Sanscrit, 
which the Clarendon press now sends out for study and commen- 
dation. 

One practical question broached by Dr. Legge deserves notice 
and its method of treatment special commendation. The estimate 
of the number of Buddhists in the world is a constantly re-ap- 
pearing one. In 1854 General Cunningham estimated “the 
Buddhists as about 222 millions.” Prof. Max Miiller in his 
“ Chips” (Vol. i.) estimates them at 455 millions. Berghaus in 
his “‘ Physical Atlas ” estimates the Buddhists as 31.2 per cent., 
and the Christians, as 30.7 per cent., Rhys Davids in his “Man- 
ual” gives “Northern Buddhists 470 millions,” of which he 
assigns 414 millions to China. In his Article in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica the same author estimates the number of Buddhists at 
440 millions. 

It will be noticed that these large figures are all obtained by 
counting in the total population of China. Dr. Legge very 
properly dissents from such an estimate. It isa pure guess un- 
worthy of any scholar. His verdict is, “It does seem to me pre- 
posterous to credit Buddhism with the whole of the vast popula- 
lation of China, the great majority of whom are Confucianists.” 
In this judgment the residents of China both missionaries and 
others will no doubt concur. They will not however say that 
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there are no more Buddhists than Mohammedans in China as our 
author is inclined to say. The estimate of Mohammedans is 
usually placed at 20 millions. Dr. Happer of Canton, who 
has given the question much study and has written upon it, esti- 
mates actual Buddhists at 40 millions. A more recent writer 
has said: “ There are 40 millions of priests, nuns, residents at 
temples, and special adherents who are properly to be called 
Buddhists.” And yet multitudes of the people look with favor 
upon this still “illicit religion” and are as Dr. Kitel says, 
“emotionally ” Buddhists, while “ theoretically ” they are “ Con- 
fucianists.” As to the relative rank of Buddhism, we may per- 
haps agree with Dr. Legge, who gives his personal estimate in 
this order: Christianity, Confucianism, Brahmanism, Mohamme- 
danism, and Buddhism. In such a state of things, it is always 
wise for scholars as well as the uninformed to hold themselves in 


a wise reserve. 
HENRY D. PORTER. 


Tae Nature anp Meruop oF Reveration.*—The impor- 
tance for all branches of Christian theology of the doctrine of 
Revelation abundantly justifies the prominence it assumes and 
the attention it recieves in our day. The contents of the volume 
before us, although it is a small one of less than three hundred 
pages and although no attempt is made to discuss the subject ex- 
haustively, suggest by direct reference as well as incidentally how 
wide a range of topics in Christian theology the doctrine may 
touch. We note its bearing upon theology in its specific sense, 
that is upon our conception of the nature and character of God, 
the Being who is revealed, its bearing upon Christology or our 
conception of the person of the Revealer, its bearing upon our 
conception of the kingdom of God in its historic manifestation, 
its bearing upon psychology or our conception of the state and 
attitude of the recipient of the revelation, its bearing upon the 
order of nature involving the question of miracles, its bearing 
upon Bibliology or our conception of the record of the revelation, 
involving the question of inspiration, its bearing upon eschatology 
or upon the consummation of the kingdom of God as it is con- 
cieved and represented in the Biblical record. In one or another 
way the bearing of revelation upon all these topics is touched and 

* The Nature and Method of Revelation. By GrorGE Park Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., 


Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 
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many things of a very helpful and suggestive character are said, 
But it is not the object of the author to cover the whole field of 
discussion. The work is not an elaborate treatise. The main 
object is to elucidate four aspects of the subject, the relation of 
Revelation to the Biblical record, the progressive character of 
Revelation, the relation of the two great sections of Revelation 
—the preparatory stage in Hebraism and the consummation in 
Christianity—and the relation of Revelation to faith. These four 
chapters, which are the expanded form of Articles that appeared 
recently in “The Century Magazine,” constitute the main sub- 
stance of the book. Perhaps its most significant and valuable 
contribution is the eminently judicious and altogether helpful 
presentation of the relation of Revelation to the Biblical record. 
While it is no doubt the aim of the author to touch upon many 
questions now in debate, and to contribute something towards 
their solution by holding them in the light of just views of Reve- 
lation itself, it is perhaps his main purpose to discuss such 
questions as take close connection with the Biblical record of the 
Revelation. At any rate the first chapter upon “ Revelation and 
the Bible” is the most important chapter, giving the key note to 
the whole discussion and it is to be noticed that the five “ Sup- 
plementary Essays” all bear directly upon critical questions 
connected with the Biblical record. 

It is enough to say that the work is done in Professor Fisher's 
best manner. He shows himself thoroughly familiar with the 
subject discussed. We are struck with his mastery of the material 
and we read much between the lines. He illustrates for us the 
value to the theologian of familiarity with more than one branch 
of theology. We see especially and in a very marked manner 
the value of the historic spirit, and of thorough familiarity 
with historic studies in the investigation of critical Biblical 
questions. We see the importance of the capacity to weigh 
historic evidence in any one who would undertake to investi- 
gate such critical questions. A lack of this capacity is 4 
marked defect in a good deal of our modern Biblical criticism. 
In the volume before us we find the author’s most marked and 
admirable qualities as a writer upon theological subjects, the 
judicial attitude, the well balanced judgment, the comprehen- 
siveness, the sense of perspective, the positiveness, the caution, 
and yet the candor, the easy handling and judicious selection of 
details in the illustration of a general topic, the clearness and 
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felicity of statement for which he is so widely distinguished, and 
which are of such inestimable value in the discussion of vexed 
theological questions in a time like the present. ‘The book will 
add to his reputation and influence both among theologians and 
among intelligent laymen and will prove to be a timely contri- 


bution. 
Lewis O. Brastow. 


EriromE OF THE SynTHETIC PutLosopny.*—All students of 
Herbert Spencer ought to welcome this most serviceable volume— 
and equally whether they shall use it as a substitute for the nine 
volumes from which it is condensed, or as an aid in perusing them 
all. The arrangement of the original volumes leaves little to be 
desired in respect of chapters and numbered sections, differences 
of type, spaces and sub-spaces. Most of these few aids to refer- 
ence and revisal are followed in this condensed abridgment, and 
so closely, that the student can almost at the instant, in opening 
either the original or the abridgment, know where he is in the 
argument, or, as school children say, “can find the place.” That 
all adjustments like these are most convenient in the study of an 
abstract system is obvious to any student. That they are par- 
ticularly so, where the system is extremely technical in its ter- 
minology and abstract and unnatural in its relationships, is still 
more clear. 

The merits and convenience of the book can be easily tested if 
the reader open it at any section or topic in either the abridgment 
or original ; it will be most easy to find the counterpart in the ex- 
pressed or contrasted counterpart. Then let him read either or 
both, and he will find that the one reflects light and meaning on 
the other, the condensed upon the expanded. We donot say that 
conviction will follow. Rather it is to be expected, even it is to be 
hoped, that the reverse will be true ; but his mental satisfaction will 
—other things being equal—be more complete, and if the subject 
matter is to be discussed at a college lecture the preparation of 
the student will be more satisfactory. 

We recommend this abridgment most cordially as friends of 
clear and sound thinking and as friends of philosophical and 


* An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. Howarp Couuins. With a 
Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. New York: D. Appleton &Co. 1889. 
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theological truth. It has the additional advantage of having 
been prepared under Mr. Spencer’s own eye and after his direc. 
tion. 
Noau Porter, 
Tae Srory or Earty Brirary.*—It was well that the story 
of Early Britain was intrusted to so well known a writer for youth 
as Prof. Church, who also has the qualification of sound scholar. 
ship. The period is an unattractive one for the youthful reader, 
yet some knowledge of it isan indispensable introduction to later 
history. Prof. Church skilfully elucidates the important points 
and avails himself of the few romantic incidents of the time whose 
“confused transactions” Hume likened to the “skirmishes of 
kites and crows.” He has thus successfully accomplished a diffi- 
cult task. Like all its predecessors in the series this volume is 
tastefully and instructively illustrated. Charlemagne is repre- 
sented by a portrait from Diirer’s hand. It would have been 
better to give a drawing of the small Metz statue now in Paris, 
which, while not certainly a likeness from life, is probably nearer 
to it than anything else we have. On p. 187 Charlemagne’s death 
is given as 812 instead of 814, and on p. 346 the date of the Coun- 
cil of Nicea is wrongly given as 318 B.C. instead of 325 A.D, 
Two or three excellent maps have been inserted. The older 
readers will be interested in the valuable note on p. 32 which 
brings together all the references to Britain and the Britons that 


are found in the Augustan poets. 
EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


Tue CrusapE or Ricuarp L., 1189-92.+—This fifth volume 
in the series, “English History by Contemporary Writers,” is an 
admirable piece of work. Every page bears witness to thorough 
and careful scholarship. Some twenty-six sources are quoted, of 
whom nine were for the most part in Palestine at the time of the 
events they record. Nine others were contemporaries, but not in 
Palestine. The other eight are writers of the next generation. 
The reader is thus brought face to face in a most vivid way with 
one of the crusades. The third crusade, it is true, lacks the glowing 
enthusiasm which makes the first a subject of never ending inter- 


* The Story of Early Britain. By Atrrep J. CuHurcH, M.A. New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
+ The Crusade of Richard I, 1189-92. Selected and arranged by T. A. ARCHER, 


B.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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est, but on the other hand it is probably more familiar to English 
readers owing to Scott’s romantic pictures in “The Talisman,” and 
“The Betrothed.” Mr. Archer has supplied in notes and appen- 
dices a great amount of valuable information on medieval antiqui- 
ties as well as brief sketches of ail the writers drawn upon. The 
volume cannot fail to be of service to every student of the Middle 


Ages. 
EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


Ancient Civitization.*—Upon its publication in 1886, Du- 
courdray’s “ Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation depuis l’origine 
jusqu’d nos jours,” was recognized to be a compendium written 
with more than ordinary knowledge and skill. An adaptation of 
it has now appeared in English in an attractive form and with the 
original illustrations. Comparing it with the original we find 
that about one-fourth of the matter has been omitted on the 
whole, while the chapters on literature have been thoroughly 
worked over and in some respects improved. The style of the 
translation is smooth and readable and the work seems to have 
been done with accuracy. Mr. Verschoyle’s work will prove a 
useful companion to the ordinary text books on ancient history, 
while the general reader will find it a convenient bird’s-eye view 
of human progress from the earliest times. It is proposed to pub- 
lish soon a second part on medieval and modern civilization. 


EDWARD G. BOURNE. 
* The History of Ancient Civilization. A Handbook based on M. Gustave Du- 


courdray’s “Histoire Sommaire de la Civilisation.” Edited by Rev. J. VER- 
SCHOYLE, M.A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Articte VIII.—INAUGURAL EXERCISES AT OSBORN 
HALL—APRIL 28th, 1890--PRELIMINARY TO THE 
OPENING OF THE MUSIC ROOMS Nos. 3 anp 4 IN 
THE TREASURY BUILDING, WHERE THE BATTELL 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IS HEREAFTER TO GIVE 


INSTRUCTION. 


A warGE assemblage of the officers and students of the Uni- 
versity attended the inaugural exercises at Osborn Hall pre- 
liminary to the opening of the new music rooms in the Treasury 
Building. President Dwight presided, welcoming with some 
felicitous remarks the admittance of the youngest sister of the 
fine arts to a place in the University. 


PROGRAM. 


1. Overture—Eleonora No. 3, [Piano Duo], Beethoven ; 
R. T. Percy, ’90, H. B. Jepson, ’93. 

2. Prayer—President Dwight. 

8. Study—By Richard Storrs Willis, °41. 
A. G. Robinson, 91, W. S. Moyle, ’91, J. R. Ensign, 89, A. C. Crehore, 

90, O. S. Lyford, 90 S. 

4, Address—Professor Stoeckel. 

5. A Poet’s Love—Song, R. Schumann ; A. G. Robinson. 

6. Organ Toccata and Fuga in D minor—J. 8. Bach, [Transcription 
for Piano by Tausig]; Charles S. Elliot, ’67. 

%. Serenade—Cornet Solo, F. Schubert; B. E. Leavitt, ’93. 

8. Evening—Quartette for men’s voices, Robbins Battell, ’39. 

Moyle, Ensign, Crehore, and Lyford. 


1. The sun descends behind the hills, 
The long, long day of summer closes; 
The gentle dew from heav’n distils, 
And peace o’er all the weary world reposes. 


2. A low, soft murmur fills the evening air; 
The birds in woodland haunts are sleeping ; 
The noisy world lays by its heavy load of care, 
And God his watch o’er all is kindly keeping. 
Silent night. 


we 
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3. O calm, still hour, when daylight dies, 
And starry worlds to life are waking ; 
When earth grows dim, but on our eyes 
The mystic light of other worlds is breaking. 


4. The near is far, the far-off things are near, 
The heav’ns and earth are sweetly blending; 
And wisdom’s gentle words fall on the waiting ear, 
As angel messengers from heav’n descending. 
* Starry night! 


5. So when our earthly work is done, 
May our last hours in peace declining, 
Look forth beyond the setting sun, 
Where fairer skies in heav’nly light are shining. 
Holy night. 
Rev. I. N. TARBOX, °39. 


9. Troisiéme Ballade—Op. 47, Chopin; Mr. Elliot. 
10. Hymn—Sweet is the work my God, my King—Choral ; R. Battell. 


Ushers—John H. Strong, 90, James R. Barbour, ’90, Maximilian 
Baird, 90, Henry T. Fowler, ’90, Elliot P. Joslin, 90, Lewis B. Wood- 


ruff, ’90. 


“The musical portion of the program was agreeably varied, and 
was highly enjoyed by the audience. Mr. Elliot’s two solos were re- 
ceived with much favor, and both were enthusiastically encored. The 
pieces assigned to the undergraduates were executed very creditably, 
and were fully up to the high level of musical excellence which Yale 
has always maintained. The opening duet was given with force and 
intelligence by Messrs. Richard T. Percy and Harry B. Jepson. Mr. A. 
G. Robinson displayed notable vocal ability in the Schumann song and 
in the solo part of the Willis selection, and Mr. B. E. Leavitt handled 
the cornet solo with skill and discretion, receiving an encore from the 
audience. Among the most pleasing numbers was Mr. Battell’s 
“Evening,” a composition of much melodious beauty, which was 
capitally sung on this occasion by a quartette consisting of Messrs. 
Moyle, Ensign, Crehore, and Lyford. The final choral, in the singing 
of which the whole audience joined, was also very effective. 

At this point there was an adjournment to the treasury building 
across the campus, where President and Mrs. Dwight, Mrs. Frederick 
P. Terry, Dr. Stoeckel, Miss Stoeckel, and Miss Dwight received the 
guests in the new home of music at Yale. The rooms, two in 
number, one for the professor and one for the class, are on the lower 
floor of the old Trumbull Gallery, directly beneath the President’s 
room, and they have been fitted up and furnished very tastefully, and 
provided with a generous musical equipment, including a grand piano, 
text books, apparatus, medallions, pictures, etc. This evening the 
rooms were lavishly decorated with floral adornments, bountiful 
refreshments were served, and the atmosphere was heavily charged 
with mutual congratulations. 
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The newly elected professor of music is Dr. Stoeckel, a native of 
Bavaria, one of the earliest pioneers of the grand army of educated 
musicians who, emigrating from Germany to the United States, have 
taught Americans to love and to understand what is best and noblest 
in musical art. He came to this country in Dec. 1847, narrowly 
escaping death by shipwreck on the way, and his first evening in the 
land of his adoption was devoted to an impromptu concert at Nan- 
tucket, where his ship had been cast ashore, the entertainment being 
for the benefit of the castaways, who had lost all their baggage, and 
were therefore without means for prosecuting their journey to New 
York. After a short residence in that city, he removed to New Haven, 
provided with letters of introduction to some members of the Yale 
Faculty, including Prof. Larned. 

Mrs. Larned, a gifted woman and a true musician, soon discerned 
the young German’s ability, and exerted her influence to the end that 
the college and the city might have the benefit of it. Mr. Stoeckel was 
soon appointed pianist and afterward director of the New Haven Musi- 
cal Association, and began his long and successful career as the music 
teacher of hundreds of pupils. About 1852 he was installed as in- 
structor of music at Yale, assuming also the duties of college organist. 
For several years thereafter he was the director of the Mendelssohn 
Society of New Haven, and superintended the production in this city 
of all the standard oratorios and many other classical works. He has 
also given in New Haven a large number of important orchestral con- 
certs, and, in a word, has been from the outset the leading musical 
factor in the community. In 1864 he received from Yale the title of 
Doctor of Music. In 1876 he attended the first Wagner festival at 
Baireuth, and subsequently wrote a noteworthy and valuable critical 
account of that event, which was published in the NEw ENGLANDER 
AND YALE REVIEW, and attracted much attention, and he has con- 
tributed frequently musical papers of value to various periodicals. 

Dr. Stoeckel has always been an indefatigable student and a diligent 
worker. He is thoroughly versed in all branches of his art, and has 
composed many excellent works, including four operas, which await 
the formation of a permanent American operatic company ; a large 
number of hymn tunes and other sacred pieces, besides overtures and 
similiar orchestral works. Personally he is genial and popular, and he 
is in every way admirably fitted for his recently enlarged functions. 
A two years’ course in harmony has just been instituted by him under 
the new régime, and the class already numbers over fifty students. It 
is the hope and the confident expectation of the friends of the enter- 
prise that this is only the auspicious commencement of what, under the 
name of the Yale School of Music, may be destined to exert a powerful 
influence for good on the future musical education of the American 


public.” 
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-ArticLe [IX.—DR. STOECKEL’S ADDRESS. 


Quite an erroneous impression of the aim and purpose of 
musical instruction, recently admitted as a branch in the cur- 
riculum of Yale University, has found a rapid and wide spread 
circulation. The most contradictory views have obtained ex- 
pression and claimed recognition with considerable emphasis. 
Most suggestions which it has been my privilege to become 
acquainted with, strange to say, give evidence of an imperfect 
knowledge of the extent and scope of the endowment, which 
made it possible for the University to offer musical instruction, 
and what is still more strange they display a lamentable igno- 
rance of musical instruction in general, and particularly of 
musical instruction in a high school of learning. 

I propose therefore on this occasion to explain as briefly as 
possible the reason which demanded the adoption of the special 
courses of musical instruction which hereafter will be open to 
students of the University. I ask your kind attention and 
patience, and beg you to follow me in surveying the field of 
musical history, for the purpose of drawing therefrom the pre- 
cepts according to which musical instruction ought to be given 
ina University. In this way I am confident the only satis- 
factory reply can be made to so many and widely diverging 
views. 

Music—the science of sound and the art of expressing by 
sounds, sensations, feelings, and emotions—found its develop- 
ment only after the other fine arts had already attained a ripe 
maturity and perfection. After this, successful attempts of im- 
provement in architecture, sculpture, painting, and poetry were 
rare exceptions. The Greek and Roman artists of old, and a 
few of later date, like Michael Angelo, Raphael, Dante, and 
others reached the apex of their art. The monuments left by 
these masters will be forever our teachers. We can try to imi- 
tate them, in some particulars we may equal them, but even our 
greatest genius could not surpass them. The past is the high 
school of these branches of the fine arts. Since the monu- 
ments of the plastic arts of the ancients have been recovered ; 
since the printing press has made it possible to send copies of 
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them everywhere ; since poetry and painting in neatly bound 
volumes and nicely framed pictures have been accorded places 
upon the book shelves and on the walls of our homes: the 
models of imperishable beauty are accessible to the student and 
the lover of art as much now as in the days of their golden era, 
These ancient instructors always have had and still have no 
small share in the education of mankind. 

But it is quite different with music. Whatever the ancients 
may have achieved in it, is to us moderns a sealed book. The 
few monumenta claimed as of Greek extraction are of doubt- 
ful origin. The musical system of the Greeks however is 
known to us, and was and is the basis for all scientific musical 
development. It is their musical notation which made it im- 
possible for them to reach so high a standard in this branch of 
the fine arts as in che others. It is only after the adoption of 
a new system of notation within the last few centuries, that 
music showed a tendency for growth and improvement. Music 
is unquestionably an art of the present, which glories in its 
highest triumphs during the passing hour. It would be an in- 
teresting problem to solve, why music—the most popular of the 
fine arts, the one which accompanies the life of man from 
cradle to grave, the one most universally found among the 
most primitive as well as the most cultured nations—was so 
late in its growth; so much behind her sister arts in gaining 
recognition as an equal. I say it would be an interesting task 
to find adequate reasons for such neglect. For it cannot be 
denied, that many of the scientists even at this date—in the 
last decade of our enlightened 19th century—rate music as the 
Cinderella among her sister arts. Like her legendary prototype 
music is called to service by her proud sisters, whenever and 
wherever they can make egotistic use of her. Although busily 
engaged in the fight for recognition as an art of equal worth, 
esteem, and importance, she has to respond to the call for assist- 
ance whenever a splendid piece of architecture is finished, a 
statue is unveiled, a school of art is opened, or exhibitions of 
poetry and rhetoric take place. Yes! she usually receives an 
invitation on such occasions to take part in the exercises, not 
however as a coequal of these arts, but as a servant, a waiter, 
to offer amusement, recreation, refreshment, or to spread her 
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harmonious mantle over the hum of conversation elicited by 
the dazzling exhibitions of her proud and dominating sisters. 

It would be unjust not to acknowledge the rapid advance 
that music has made and is still making in this country. At no 
time has there been more interest shown in its legitimate prog- 
ress than now, both by professional men and the public. Instru- 
mental music in particular has interpreters in this country 
second to none. Orchestra, string quartette, piano, and organ 
are worthily represented. Would that the same could be said of 
vocal music. There are also but a few composers of higher 
aim in musical art; oratorio, opera, classical chamber music, as 
also classical music for piano and organ, have still to be obtained 
from the importer. 

There are various reasons for this. 1st. The publishers do 
not want meritorious compositions. They look primarily for 
popular pieces, which bring a quick return to the investment of 
capital needed for publication. It takes time, often a long 
time, to bring a musical work of superior quality into public 
favor, while the light pieces known as salon-music find a ready 
and rapid sale. This is the main reason why tone-poets cannot 
get a hearing. 2d. Another reason, why compositions of a 
high order cannot be brought easily before the public, is the ex- 
pense, connected with the performance of an oratorio, opera, or 
similar extensive musical work. 

When an architect, a sculptor, a painter, or poet has com- 
pleted a work of art, it is ready for inspection and criticism 
and may receive its merited praise or censure. How is it with 
a musician, who has finished a composition—not a compila- 
tion—a composition worthy of the name? The performance 
of any tone-poem which needs for interpretation a combination 
of orchesiral and vocal forces, requires a large outlay of money 
and time, an expenditure of energy and business capacity, as 
also of business venture, with which so sensitive organizations 
as poets are very rarely blessed. Suppose a tone-poet opens 
his desk and brings one of his creations to light for the purpose 
of performance. 

First he must find a publisher (for the orchestral and vocal 
parts must be printed), then the singers must be secured and 
an orchestra engaged ; then the rehearsals must begin : the dreary 
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and exhausting work of drilling the active musical forces must 
be continued until a reasonable degree of proficiency is obtained 
ere he can bring his musical work before the public. And when 
he has gone even so far, he needs a large amount of money to 
satisfy the clappers, or they will whistle down the most merito- 
rious work. We are all conversant with the failure of the first 
performances of Handel’s Messiah, Beethoven’s Fidelio, and of 
Wagner’s Tannhiuser at home and in Paris! These failures 
were the result of causes, similar to those mentioned. Indeed 
it is well known that the generous gifts of King Lewis II. of 
Bavaria, toward the bringing out of the works of his friend, 
Richard Wagner, brought him to the point of bankruptcy. All 
over the world and at all times it needed a great deal of energy 
and pluck and perseverance, coupled with the possession of a 
good deal of money and business capacity, to bring meritorious 
musical works before a critical audience. It stands to reason 
that works of such demands ought to have intrinsic value. 
How to produce music of such intrinsic value, depends on the 
preparation the musician is able to get. On this preparation 
must be founded as on a rock the ability to produce meritorious 
compositions. Without this preparation the artist will never 
attain for his art the success so necessary and so desirable for 
true advancement; nor will he ever come to that state of self. 
culture and relentless self-criticism, without which no work of 
art has ever been nor ever will be created. It is easy to see 
why the salon-music and the trifles which float the musical 
market attract more of the creative forces than the severer 
demands of poetical conceptions. 

Music was neither invented nor discovered. It is implanted 
by the Creator in every human being. It is a God-given gift, 
inborn, innate, inherent in man—like the moral and religious 
sentiments. All these are found in every soul, more or less 
developed in individuals, as well as in whole races, tribes, and 
nations. They are often seemingly absent, but in truth are 
only unnoticed, when not aroused from their dormant states. 
They never fail to spring into life and activity when awakened 
judiciously and nursed and cultivated carefully. Even at the 
earliest dawn of human awakening to the sense of dependence 
upon a divine, almighty power, the manifestations of music as 
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well as religion cannot be doubted, nor the correctness of their 
expressions be questioned. 

It is recorded of Adam and Eve that already in paradise 
they celebrated the day of creation by singing. Undoubtedly 
this means, that our first parents, unable yet to give utterance 
to their feelings in articulated speech, expressed them by 
modulations of the voice. Accepting the record under this 
interpretation, and considering these modulations of the voice 
as the first beginnings of vocal and religious music, it places 
both of these as antecedent to every other kind of music as also 
to language itself. The beginning of musical manifestations, as 
evidenced by individual man, is supported and authenticated 
beyond reasonable doubt by the history of primitive tribes and 
nations. Unquestionably in pre-historic times the channel of 
communication between man and man was only by signs and 
modulations of the voice. The language was that of mimics, 
physiognomy, and music. Facial expression is the mute lan- 
guage of the human mind. It is uniformly the same—among 
savages and barbarians as well as among the cultured ancients, 
or the accomplished moderns. Its meaning is so plain and 
easily comprehended, that even children in their tenderest 
youth read correctly and instantaneously the thoughts and 
feelings upon the face of their sorrowing or rejoicing mother. 
Everyone understands this mute language although acquired 
only empirically without study of its grammar. It is exactly 
so with the primitive expressions by sound of sensations, senti- 
ments, and feelings, the first and natural music, as comprehen- 
sive and uniform as physiognomy. Every sentinent awakened 
in the soul may find utterance in sound. Thus it may be con- 
veyed to the ear of the listener, as physiognomy may make it 
intelligible to the eye of the beholder. The voice thus be- 
comes the channel of communication. It is the first and oldest 
of all musical instruments. Through its medium are the feel- 
ings of the soul expressed and conveyed to others; through the 
melody of its exclamations are the secrets of the inner man re- 
vealed and his relations to his fellow beings and his Creator 
asserted and established. Although this is but the conception 
of natural music, yet even in the most advanced form of artistic 
development music has to be true to this primarily established 
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fundamental law of analogous expression of the soul’s feelings. 
It is just this inherent power of musical art not only to give 
expression to sensations, feelings, and emotions, passions—but in 
doing so to excite in the listener similar actions of the soul, 
This it is which makes music the most refined of the fine arts, 
This power it is which makes it so appropriate a helpmate in 
Church and State. No other art-form can exert such a power- 
ful influence over mind and soul. Music ean take almost in- 
stantaneous possession of all the energies and faculties of the 
soul, arouse them, augment and vivify them, change vacillating 
desires into firm resolves; spur on to resolute decisions; in- 
spire and lead with irresistible force to glorious deeds. It is 
this quality which makes it a power in Church and State, 
which admitted it as the handmaid of religion, and calls her to 
the service of the State on festival occasions and in times of 
danger. Her office is to make the joyous—joyful; the brave— 
braver ; the good—beiter ; and the holy—holier. Pope Gregory, 
Martin Luther, and every prominent Churchman, have con- 
sidered music as invested with such power. Every page in the 
history of liberty-loving nations amply testifies to the efficient 
aid she has given to the State. Ancient Greece—dawning 
Christianity, Republican achievement, victorious liberty—arm in 
arm with Polyhymnia !—It was the hymns of the first Christians, 
which sustained them and taught them to brave persecution, 
martyrdom, and death; it was the song of the Crusaders, which 
kept up the enthusiasm of their mighty movement ; it was the 
Marseillaise which stormed the Bastile ; it was the Watch on the 
Rhine which defended Germany in 1870; it was our own Hail 
Columbia and Star-spangled banner which inspired our patriots 
in the momentous strife in the earlier sixties. 

Music is found in the religious exercises of rude and primi- 
tive nations just as much as in the rites of the most cultured 
people. The longing for musical utterance is universal. In- 
dividuals as well as whole tribes and nations prove and support 
this aphorism. The citation of our first parents’ joyful exclama- 
tions furnishes a bright example. Even the rude and stereo 
typed musical forms of Buddhists, Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Etrurians, and other peoples of old, furnish telling testimonials 
to the universality of the musical sense in humanity. And 
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what a delightful vision presents itself in Greece to the estheti- 
cal sense of the beholder! There he finds in the Quadrivium of 
the high schools music as the first of the sciences ; there its 
acquisition was a national duty ; there no education was com- 
plete without it; there the foundation was laid, upon which 
the musical structures were built during the Roman time, the 
era of early Christianity, and the middle ages. Itis only within 
the last centuries, that the system of the Greeks was super- 
ceded by our modern one. Yet even now Greek musical forms 
and treatment hold their own to some extent. Chants and 
Chorals of supposed Greek origin are still in use in Catholic 
and Evangelical churches, so that its study cannot be dispensed 
with by a thorough musician. 

Through all ancient and medizval times music was chiefly 
cultivated as a part of the religious cult or of the national fes- 
tivities. As already mentioned its power and importance in 
Church and State has always been admitted by Churchmen and 
Statesmen. Wherever there is worship there is also song. 
The history of music proves her not only the handmaid but 
first and above all the child of religion. Our music of the 
present day and the secular music as much—if not more than 
any other—owes its high degree of excellence to the training 
received at the hand of the Church. It is easy for flippancy 
and ignorance to deny this, and look patronizingly at the 
Church as if she was benefited by the arrogance and super- 
ficial knowledge of the army of her assailants, who so quickly 
and willingly forget the mother from whom they received, 
what little of wisdom they possess. Ingratitude is one of the 
lowest vices and only the black sheep in families are fond of 
its exercise. 

It is the soul-life of man, which is the field for religion and 
also for music. The more spiritual the theme, the purer and 
grander the musical expression. The less materialism in re- 
ligion, the greater and surer the progress of its music. No- 
where is this seen better illustrated than in Christianity. Only 
where its benign influence is the dominant factor in the religious 
cult, has music found the field for growth and development. 

The province of all art is the expression of beauty. A 
beautiful object or thought, conception, or sentiment, in short a 
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beautiful idea must be represented in a beautiful form, capable 
of calling forth a pleasurable sensation. Now there are many 
kinds of beauty: corporeal, spiritual, ethical, moral, religious; 
subjective and objective beauties. The expression of any one 
of them by works of art needs technical knowledge and manual 
skill. Both must be acquired by study and practice. Here it 
is where instruction comes in. To prepare the student for the 
work of formulating his thoughts and impressions in compli- 
ance with artistic demands and to make him acquainted with 
the means of expressing them is the aim of tuition in art, 
Its object is first of all, to guide the scholar in his efforts to 
aquire the technical skill, so indispensible to the artist. Now 
with many—I might almost say with most—these technical 
acquisitions are mistaken for art itself. That which is merely 
a means for obtaining an end, is not seldom—in musical art 
very frequently so—considered of primary importance, while the 
ideal is simply a dancing attendant, who steps aside or out of 
sight, when technicalities claim all the attention for showy dis 
play. Thus the servant assumes the role of the master; the 
shell is exhibited instead of the kernel. In music it has be- 
come the habit of the performer in the home circles as well as 
in the concert-room, to delight his audience by indulging in 
daring gymnastics upon voice or instrument rather than in de- 
lineating the beauties of the musical composition. In conse- 
quence of this tendency the so-called salon-music for voice or 
instrument controls the musical market. Pieces of music are 
compounded for the purpose of displaying unusual dexterity, 
neck-breaking leaps and jumps, abnormities of any description, 
if only new, striking, and astonishing. More than 90 per cent. 
of our annually published compositions belong to this description, 
and, as already remarked, they rule the day. Is there anything 
wrong or censurable in it ?—Nothing at all as far as I can see, 
if considered in the light of recreation and amusement. The 
acrobat performing daring feats ; trained animals doing tricks 
almost human, may be looked at with pleasure and enjoyment. 
As we delight in the athlete on the field of sports, why not in 
the gymnast upon the musieal instrument? There can be no 
harm in a sommersault except perhaps to the performer him- 
self. Only let it be practiced in the proper time and at the 
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proper place. Leave it out of the church, banish it from the 
school-house, allow it no place upon a program with higher as- 
pirations, and nothing can be urged against it. It is highly 
and justly prized as an amusement. There it can find its 
proper place and fulfill its harmless mission. With higher 
aims it has nothing whatsoever to do, it cannot claim a chapter 
in esthetics and becomes blasphemy in the sanctuary. 

For such purpose music is not taught in a high school of 
learning. Although instruction in technical knowledge and 
practice in manual skill is needed whether music is studied 
professionally or simply as a recreation, the chief end to be ob- 
tained, by placing its branches of study in a university curric- 
ulum, is to make its esthetical value understood and appre- 
ciated. A composer needs all the available knowledge which 
science and philosophy can give. He needs it fully as much 
as any other artist. In an academical institution music must 
take its place chiefly among the sciences. . Its theory, resting 
on accoustics, must principally be directed toward expression 
of the soul’s emotions by melody and harmony, aided by rythm 
and dynamics. It is true this cannot be accomplished with- 
out practical application and musical illustration ; but whatever 
aid the student may obtain from voice or instrument, should 
never be more than logically correct utterances of the state of 
feeling, which at the moment of composition, controls his art- 
istic sense, and furnishes the theme for his work. To listen 
to the demands of a clamoring multitude for amusement—pure 
and simple—to cater for sensuality and depraved taste, to pro- 
vide for mere spectacular shows, lies altogether outside of the 
task of a tone-poet. To elevate mind and soul in making 
them more susceptible for the reception of what is noble, good, 
and true, to lead human desires and longings in channels of 
morality and religion, to make man refined, is the main object 
of all art, and especially of music. 

While it cannot be denied that most of the disciples of . 
musical composition and performance handle music but as a 
doll, to be exhibited for the amusement of the hour, it must 
also be admitted, that the most gifted men, those of highest 
attainments and culture, see in music an art capable of being a 
vehicle for the expression of the noblest sentiments and holiest 
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feelings; for representing as well and efficiently the dreamy 
fancies of imagination as also the most exalted state of the 
soul, which it would be impossible for other art forms to 
reveal. This is the view the serious, conscientious musician 
takes. To him it is a profession which needs serious study, 
unceasing practice and a goodly amount of courage, to defend 
his beloved art and fight against its degradation. 

It is for such a purpose that our Alma Mater intends to unfold 
the mysteries of musical composition. As the acquisition of any 
language in its prose and poetical forms educates all the faculties 
of mind and soul, so does music, the universal language of all 
nations—the volapiik—help not only to develop the ssthetical 
sense of the scholar,—but aids him also efficiently in building 
up a well balanced mind, encourages the effort of attaining a 
noble character, and in its ethical, moral, and religious aspects 
is of inestimable value for the education of the individual man 
as well as of the human race. With this end in view, the 
courses of instruction in music have been laid out, and it shall 
be a duty, as it certainly is a pleasure, to try to carry into 
practice the theories thus proclaimed; the more so as it is 
entirely in accordance with the desires of the generous givers, 
who have made it possible, to offer hereafter musical instrue- 
tion at Yale. 

The need of musical instruction at Yale was felt long ago, 
and by no one more than by Mrs. Irene Battell Larned, the wife 
of the late Professor of English Language and Literature in 
Yale College. It was Mrs. Larned’s love of music and her 
almost missionary activity in all endeavors for musical advance 
ment which gave the first impetus for progress in this art at 
Yale. At a time, when the artistic atmosphere in this country 
was not very bright, when music could not be looked at except 
through the mists of suspicion and the clouds of doubtful pro 
priety; when consequently persons of Mrs. Larned’s social 
standing and influence kept at a respectful distance from our 
art, at such a time it was that her brother, the late Mr. Joseph 
Battell, gratified his sister by establishing the Battell fund for 
instruction in sacred music, which was afterward augmented 
by bequests from Mrs. Larned, and her sister, Mrs. Urania 
Battell Humphrey, and which is now completed by a gift from 
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Mrs. Ellen Battell Eldridge. The music rooms have been 
refitted and furnished by Mrs. Ellen Battell Terry and Mr. 
Robbins Battell, through whose efforts the establishment of a 
chair of music at Yale has been accomplished. The name of 
“Battell Professor of Music” has been adopted as a proper 
recognition of the founders of the chair of music, who are all 
members of a family in whose homes music has always found 
a nursery and the most refined culture and appreciation. May 
it therein ever be a benediction in the days and years to come. 

I have reviewed musical history and art culture in general 
for the purpose of establishing a basis for musical instruction at 
a university. The result suggests a two years’ course in Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, with university lectures 
in accoustics, sesthetics, musical forms, orchestration, and other 
topics belonging to this art form. Its aim is not to attract the 
greatest number of scholars, but rather to guide musical 
students—even if but in limited numbers—in the path which 
leads to the portals of the temple into which only disciples of 
true musical scholarship are admitted. No mere flashy exhibi- 
tions or fashionable displays will gain entrance. Truth, 
simple, unvarnished truth is the eountersign demanded there. 
For truth—eternal truth—the aim of all research in science 
and all attempts in art, must forever be the beacon light to the 
earnest musical student. Its beaming splendor will illume his 
path when disappointment threatens to obscure and darken it; 
its rays will point to the anchor with its firm and unchangeable 
hold in human nature, when storms and disasters assail it. 
Never has truth failed of final victory, and if musical disciples 
will with immovable, steadfast purpose cling to truth—truth 
will also cling to them and award them the victory. 
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ArticLe X.—COMPLETE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION :— 
THE SITUATION AT YALE. 


Epvcation from time immemorial has been in general incom- 
plete. In the rude early ages, the excuse for its incompleteness 
was to be found in the necessities of the times. Men were 
educated for war. The great need was a preparation either 
for conquest or to repel aggression. The force used was in 
both cases mainly bodily force, and the best education was 
that which trained man in the use of his bodily powers. The 
cultivation of the mind and the growth of right sentiment, 
either moral or religious, were secondary considerations, or if 
at all regarded were used as aids to the main business of fight- 
ing. There was a division of labor in education. The best 
instruction was for able-bodied warriors. Science and religion 
were for the weak. As men improved their condition, as States 
grew out of warring tribes, drawing together and combining 
under one kingship, there was a greater demand for mental 
power to deal with the larger problems of national life. There 
was less fighting and more diplomacy. Peace came and with 
it leisure for science and art. With the rising of cities came 
stable property, wealth,and luxury. Education of the mind 
came in to aid the education of the man as a complete man. 
There was a religious addition, but it was rather formal than 
real. This lack of sincerity was the fatal weakness of the 
Greek and Roman education. This it was that made it incom- 
plete and not to last. 

Christianity brought in new ideals of education. Itself a 
spiritual force, its advocates naturally contended against the 
excessive cultivation of the body. To do its work it had to 
insist on the need of the softer graces. The world of the flesh 
was the antithesis of the world of the spirit. It was only 
human to confound the carnal body with the “carnal mind” in 
order to conceive the body as the enemy of the spirit. 
What God had joined together and meant to live as one in the 
harmony of an ideal wedlock, fruitful of the best consequences 
to the human race, many sincere Christian educators have 
divorced and opposed as hostile the one to the other. So much 
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given to the body—so much lost to the mind and spirit. To 
these false ideas is due much of the mischief of the incomplete 
education of these later days. 

What is the object of education? That is the real question. 
Decide that question wisely and we really decide what educa- 
tion is. The trouble is that those who make mistakes in educa- 
tion have never really decided that question for themselves or 
for their children. They have blindly followed accepted tradi- 
tion in the matter. They have measured education by some of 
its results and not by its effect on the whole man. From their 
point of view they have beheld only a part of the whole field 
of vision, and have educated for action in that part. In rude 
times, men saw war as the chief occupation of men, and edu- 
cated fighting men. Bigots have seen nothing but religion, and 
their hot enthusiasm has warped education into the preparation 
of men for heaven only. The danger of modern days is to 
regard education from the one point of view of knowledge. 
The child must be educated into the knowing man. Carried to 
its logical consequences, the prevalent theory of education would 
develop the best educated man into a brain with just enough 
body to carry it about and do its bidding. 

From the earliest mistake in education of making the body the 
source of all power, and, therefore, the chief aim of educators, we 
have come until very recently to neglect the body and to deny 
to it the training needful to make the complete man. This 
modern error has in this country taken such a firm hold in the 
minds of many educators that they have entirely forgotton the 
claims of the body. In New England this mistake has grown 
naturally from the cireumstances of the early and later history 
of the country. Life was a very serious thing to the early 
Puritans. Compelled to fight against foes in Old England and 
foes in their new home, accustomed to toil in order to wring a 
bare subsistence from a land often so barren that one wonders 
that they ever attempted to settle it at all, they had little time to 

provide for anything but the necessities of education. To have 
an educated ministry and a godly people was the chief aim of 
the old fathers, whose native seriousness grew into a sad stern- 
hess in the contentions to which they were called. The body 
took care of itself. To bear arms in fights with Indians and 
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their allies, to till the fields with such rude agriculture as they 
had, and to man the ships of their small commerce, at a time 
when every man must work to live—required strong and hardy 
bodies. And the supply was equal to the demand. The exi. 
gencies of the age educated the bodies of the growing youths, 
The State took care of their minds and their morals. The 
education of those times was, like the times, severe. Within 
the narrow limits of the knowledge of the times it may be said 
to have been complete. It at least fitted a man for his future 
field of action. Every State in the Union bears testimony to 
the completeness of that education in the men which it pro- 
duced. It was fruitful in so far as it was complete. It failed 
when the conditions of the times changed. 

In these modern days, the question what is the chief object 
of education is a much more complicated one than in any 
previous time. To throw some light upon that question I pro- 
pose to limit the answer by limiting the question thus: What 
ought a young man ¢o be on leaving one of our American col- 
leges? However various the systems of education advocated 
as the best to which he could be subjected, their advocates, 
though disagreeing on minor points, would all agree that by 
each system the man ought to be better fitted for his after life, 
Though that term “ after life” might admit of various interpre- 
tations, yet each educator would agree in this, that, unless on 
graduating from college a man starts in the world with advan- 
tages of equipment greater than if he had not gone through 
the curriculum, so far his college course is a failure. This 
being admitted, it follows that in so far as a college course in 
any particular unfits a student for his after life, in so far it isa 
failure; and that in so far as a college course, or the prepara- 
tion leading up to it, fails to remedy those defects in the students 
which admit of remedy, in so far it is also a failure. The better 
it fits a man for after life, by training his powers and by 
remedying defects, the better its success and the more com- 
plete is the education which it affords. 

From the foregoing premises it is easy to see that the first 
and chief aim of a college education is one in kind with the 
aim of all true education. It should develop power. The 
best educated man is one who has in himself the most power. 
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Any thing in his education which interferes with this evolution 
of power, or which dwarfs power in him, is so far a mistake. 
Most educators would find no fault with the principles thus 
enunciated. They might entertain differences of opinion as to 
the meaning of the term power, and they might have still 
greater differences of opinion as to the means of cultivating 
power, but they would hold a substantial agreement as to this 
first principle of education. Still further, they would agree 
that a one-sided development of character or mind would not 
result in power but in weakness. A balance of forces in the 
educated man is essential to the development of his best power. 
A want of harmony or of a right subordination of these forces 
would constitute a fatal weakness. A complete education, 
therefore, should aim at an even development of all the best 
capacities of a man. It would not abnormally develop one 
part of his nature to the dwarfing of the other parts. 

In all time the obstacle in the way of a complete educa- 
tion has been the false estimate put upon the value of the 
education of certain parts of a man. The danger has always 
been from the tendency to a one-sided development—from the 
neglect of education of the whole man. In the first times the 
body and the bodily powers were the chief care. The hero of 
the early ages was the fighting man. As a reaction against 
the heroism of brute force we have the pious ascetic. In 
modern education we have the danger of the deification of 
intellect. In the desire to know, to fathom as much as possi- 
ble the ever-widening sea of knowledge, is now found the 
key which unlocks the stores of education. Education is 
looked upon, in the spirit of the age, as acquisition. To fill 
the mind and to train the capacity of the mind so that it may 
be as full as possible of the science of the age is the first object 
of most educators of the day. To that end soundness of body 
and even elevation of character are secondary considerations. 
To have, to know, to possess, and t) acquire—this is the secret 
of the unrest of the age. ‘“ What should a boy know” on 
entering college is the question asked of President Dwight. It 
is answered in an admirable spirit, but it is answered from the 
standpoint of acquisition and not from the standpoint of com- 
plete development. Another advanced thinker, writing on the 
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body, says prophetically: “The gospel of the body is yet to be 
heard and heeded.” But he adds: “this gospel will go no 
further than to require such care and treatment of the body 
that it shall best serve the uses of the mind.” “It is worthy 
of the greatest care, but only that it may be the most supple 
and ready servant of our real self.” Just as if our body was 
distinct from our real self, instead of its being as it is the 
integral part of our self and the very best revelation of our 
real self! We can not know our own personality nor that of 
any other real self except as manifested in a body. God him- 
self was “manifest in the flesh.” 

What are the safeguards against this deification of intellect 
in education? How shall we keep in view “ the cultured man” 
to make whom is “the object of education” according to Presi- 
dent Dwight, and yet, as another writer says, leave him “ un- 
touched by the enervation both in belief and habits which 
culture commonly brings?’ Fortunately in the solution of the 
problem we are helped by the nature of the boy. He craves 
the healthy exercise of his physical powers and often seeks 
that exercise in spite of all the restraints which his elders would 
put upon him. In his play he unconsciously builds up for 
after life a brain power of infinitely greater worth than all the 
acquisitions of knowledge possible of attainment by the use of 
books. Now that play has been organized into a system of 
training, extending through school and college life, we are ina 
better position than ever to take up one part of a complete 
education—the education of the body. The best schools are 
making that education a part of their work. The best colleges 
are doing the same thing. But neither at school nor at college 
is the work yet done as thoroughly as it ought to be done in 
order to obtain the best results for all the pupils subjected to 
it. It is true that at many of the schools and colleges a boy 
now has the opportunity of getting a complete education. But 
he ean miserably shirk that opportunity in one particular. He 
has certain tests applied to his progress in the education of his 
mind. If he fail to pass those tests he does not come up to the 
required standard and is rejected. In most colleges and schools 
he has to be under certain religious observances, without which 
he can not be amember. So that his mind and his ethical or 
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religious nature are required to be under a certain amount 
of training. But a man can come to college, pass all the 
requirements for admission, including that of a good character, 
and can pass out of college into the world without being required 
to pass any test as to his physical ability. It would be better 
for many a boy who comes to college to be rejected on the 
ground of physical incapacity for the work of college, than after 
dragging through a miserable four years of brain culture to be 
unfitted for any work among his fellows by sheer exhaustion of 
his vital powers. Again we find a growing boy with a fair 
physique and a remarkably quick brain going through his col- 
lege course with ease and without apparent injury to his health. 
But the brain work is done at the expense of the body and 
eventually at the expense of the brain itself. The physical 
forces which ought to go to the nourishing and strengthening of 
the whole body are drawn off to one organ of the body, to the 
brain. The rest of the body which might be developed and 
strengthened by a proper system of exercise, food, and sleep, is 
cheated of its opportunity. All its power is used up for college 
work. None is stored up in the body for after life. The col- 
lege course is a glorious success as far as the immediate results 
of brain culture are concerned. As far as the evolution of the 
powers of the whole man is concerned it is a dismal failure. 
The man sees himself outstripped in the race of real life by 
the men whom he regarded as the dunces of the class, men 
who had slower minds but stronger bodies. By his college 
course he has been unfitted for his after life. A proper system 
of physical culture in the college would have prevented the 
first boy from entering upon his college work till he was physi- 
cally able to do it, and would have helped the second boy to a 
wiser use of his opportunities to obtain not a partial but com- 
plete education of himself. 

But enough has been said about particular cases of men 
seeking a college education to emphasize the need of some safe- 
guard for them. It may be replied that they are exceptional, 
and that the system of college education of modern days must 
be adapted to men in general and not to exceptional classes. 
But what if the so-called exceptional classes are becoming the 
classes generally seeking an education? That is the case in 
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our larger colleges. The percentage of students from cities 
attending college increases. If the percentage of such attend. 
ance only kept pace with the increase of city population, there 
would still be a call to readjust our ideas of college education, 
But when the percentage increases as rapidly as it has increased 
in the last thirty odd years, there is an imperative need of a 
new education more complete than the old, in that it must take 
account of the new demands on the strength of the body, and at 
the same time consider the lack of opportunity for developing 
that strength. Thus at Yale College, in the two undergraduate 
departments, of every hundred students there were registered 
in the catalogue as coming from cities of thirty thousand 
inhabitants and upward— 


In Catalogue of Academic Department. Sheffield Scientific School. 
1856-57 214 18 
1871-72 44 39 
1889-’90 55 65 


Just at a time when increasing knowledge demands a greater 
brain culture at our colleges we are met by this fact of in- 
creased attendance from the cities. We have then two facts 
affecting our college education, which require earnest attention; 
increasing demands made upon the brains and nerves of our 
students by the faster life of the cities and by the need of a 
new culture, and a lessened opportunity of preparing and 
strengthening their bodies to meet these demands. Some new 
provision must be made for the education of that part of a 
city-bred man which from his very environment has not a fair 
chance of development—namely, his body. Such provision is 
made to a certain extent in the system of athletics prevailing 
in the schools and colleges, with their contests on the jand and 
on the water. But those contests and the immediate training 
for them are only possible during a part of the year. They 
are often conducted also by persons ignorant of the laws of the 
body and only intent on immediate results. Though on the 
whole beneficial, unless supervised by persons who are edu- 
cated for the purpose, they may work mischief in some cases. 
Already at the larger colleges, there has been established a sys- 
tem of examinations of the physical condition of each student 
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in the undergraduate department. These examinations are 
made by means of measurements and tests. The measurements 
are measurements of height, length, girth, breadth, and depth 
of various parts of the body. The tests are tests of strength 
of important muscles: of capacity of lungs; of pulse; of 
vision; and of hearing. The occupation of the boy’s father is 
taken. If either parent is dead the fact is noted, with the cause 
of death. Every physical peculiarity either inherited or congeni- 
tal is observed. The results of these examinations are kept on 
record. After the examination, advice is given to the student 
about diet, sleep, and bathing; also advice as to special weak- 
nesses to be guarded against and special forms of exercise to 
be taken. The first examination is made as soon as possible 
after the student enters college. At Yale University, though the 
examination is not compulsory, yet in the Academic Department 
during the last seven Freshman classes only four men have failed 
toavail themselves of the privilege of these examinations. Each 
student has snch an opportunity every year of his college course. 
He can thus compare his physical condition from year to year. 
He is given a chance to know his defects and a chance also 
to profit by the knowledge. To carry on this work to its best 
results, first, every convenience of place of exercise in-doors 
and out of doors should be supplied ; and, in the second place, 
the medical examiner should be a member of the Faculty 
with a well-defined office and authority, and he should have 
enough assistants of the requisite knowledge and experience 
to enable him to apply the best fruits of every modern 
system of physical culture for the benefit of every student. 
In the matter of place of exercise out of doors, the Yale 
Field and the New Haven harbor furnish good facilities. In 
the particular of place of exercise in-doors, Yale has been for 
many years very deficient. For a constituency of about fifteen 
hundred students, the University has at present one old-fash- 
ioned, barn-like gymnasium of 80 by 50 feet, with about forty 
lockers, and furnished with five shower-baths and six bath- 
tubs. 

For the thousand and odd students in the two undergraduate 
departments, one officer is assigned by the corporation to 
examine the men; to advise them; and to give practical 
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instruction in exercise in the gymnasium. For the examina. 
tions he has slight periodic clerical aid. For about five years 
past, an effort has been made to interest graduates in the 
need of an advance along this line of education. The effort 
has been so far successful that there is a reasonable prospect 
that the University will soon have the best equipped gymna 
sium in the country or in the world. After the building 
is finished, and furnished with the necessary apparatus, the 
next step toward the fulfilment of this important part of the 
new complete education should be the endowment of a, fund 
yielding income sufficient to pay the salaries of the medical 
director and the required assistants. 

This is the situation: We find that a great majority of 
students come to college with bodies unprepared to stand the 
nervous strain of college work. They need, therefore, a special 
education. In the present system of Athletics, a number of 
them receive the education which they need. With a few 
lamentable exceptions all of them would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to profit by a good system of physical culture. Given 
an attractive gymnasium and competent instructors of the 
requisite tact and discretion, they would apply themselves to 
self-development and a wise training of their physical powers, 
thus increasing not only the health of their bodies, but the 
forces of their whole nature. The times are ripe for this com- 
plete education. To the students the need of it is a vital one. 
The results would more than repay the outlay of time and 


money required to supply it. 
EvuGENE L, RICHARDS. 


Articte XI.—THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE STUDY 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AT YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The scope of the work done in Political Science and History 
can only be understood by taking undergraduate and graduate 
courses side by side, as is done in the schedules of most of the 
schools of political science. 

In Political Economy, Professor Sumner offers two elementary 
(undergraduate) courses; one tor those who do not intend to 
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make a specialty of this line of studies, and another for those who 
do. He also offers two advanced undergraduate courses, one of 
a general character, the other dealing with problems of finance. 
Professor Hadley offers advanced undergraduate courses on the 
industrial questions of the day in the United States, especially 
those connected with the relations of labor and capital. More 
detailed work is done with Professor Hadley in his graduate 
courses on corporations and on railroads, and with Professor Far- 
nam on the principles of public finance. Professor Farnam’s 
courses are not to be given during the coming year; but Dr. J. 
C. Schwab, who has recently graduated with distinction at 
Gottingen, will lecture on State and local taxation in the United 
States—a subject which he has made a specialty. 

Most of the courses which are offered for the study of Law come 
within the sphere of the law school itself. Non-professional under- 
graduate courses on Law and on Jurisprudence are offered by Pro- 
fessor Phelps and Professor Robinson. Dr. Raynolds gives an 
elementary (graduate) course on Roman law and its relation to 
modern codes, and a course on comparative constitutional law ; 
and Mr. H. C. White lectures on local government in the United 
States. 

In Sociology, Professor Sumner offers a two years course; deal- 
ing in one year with anthropology and the next year with the 
industrial organization of modern society. The latter half of the 
course treats of 


“The transformation of the feudal-military society into the indus- 
trial-commercial society, with the history of economic knowledge and 
opinion :—manors, gilds, cities, monopoly trading companies, coloniza- 
tion, world-market, factory and wages system. The growth and per- 
fection of the devices and social relations by which modern society is 
industrially organized will also be studied : e. g. contracts of sale and 
loan, speculative and wager contracts, monoplies, public loans, bills of 
exchange, banks, corporate combinations, commerce, and contracts of 
hire of land and services. Special attention will be given to all 
phenomena connected with either natural or artificial monopolies, to 
opinions and legislation about monopolies, and to institutions based on 
them.” 


More elementary courses on the same subjects are offered by 
Professor Sumner to undergraduates. Professor Brewer treats of 
the same line of topics from a very different standpoint, under the 
title “ Physical Geography in its Relations to Political History.” 
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Undergraduate work in History is offered by three different 
professors, dealing with medizval Europe, modern Europe, Eng- 
land, and different periods in the United States. In the graduate 
courses, more advanced work is done on the same topics. Pro. 
fessor Adams treats of the formation of the American Union, 
Professor Sumner gives a two years course on Finance and Poli- 
tics in the History of the United States, which is largely attended 
and is one of the most valuable courses in the University. Pro. 
fessor Wheeler gives a two years course on the development of 
English political institutions. Professor Adams deals with 
selected topics from the Age of the Renaissance; while Professor 
Fisher’s lectures at the Theological Seminary are open to those 
who wish to pursue investigations in ecclesiastical history. 


YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 115.—WEEK ENDING MarcH 1, 1890. 


Sunday, February 23.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. mM. 
Rev. CHARLES RAy PALMER, D.D., of Bridgeport.—General Religious 
Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. Address by the Rev. Dr. PALMER. 

Monday, February 24.—French Readings—M. Bergeron. (Open to all 
students.) 197 Old Chapel, 7 P. M. 

Tuesday, February 25.—Byzantine Art : from Constantine to Justin- 
ian (Lecture in the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 P. M. 
Greek Readings: the Hippolytus of Euripides—Professor Reynolds. 
Room F1, Osborn Hall, 6.45 P.M. Water Lilies (Lecture in the Shef- 
field Scientific School Course)—Professor Daniel C. Eaton. North Shef- 
field Hall, 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, February 26.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lec- 
ture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel,4P.m. The Book of Psalms 
(University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture Room Al, 
Osborn Hall, 5p. mM. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 6.40 P. M. 
Semitic Club—Paper oy Rev. LYSANDER DICKERMAN, of Boston, on the 
Language and Literature of the Ancient Egyptions—Room A1, Osborn 
Hall, 7.15 P. M. 

Thursday, February 27.—College Faculty Meeting—17 Treasury Build- 
ing,4P.M. Hebrew Readings—The Book of Judges. Mr. F. K. San- 
ders. Room Ei, Osborn Hall, 4 Pp. mM. German Readings: Goethe's 
Iphigenie auf Tauris—Mr. Goodrich. 195 Old Chapel, 5 Pp. M. Greek 
Readings: Third Book of Homer’s Odyssey—Professor Seymour. 19 
Old Chapel, 7 to 7.45 P. M. 
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Friday, February 28.—Lecture Preparatory to Cenmunion Service— 
Dwight Hall, 7.30 p.m. The London Earthquake of 1750 (Lecture in 
the Sheffield Scientific School Course)—Professor Lounsbury. North 
Sheffield Hall, 8 P. M. 


No. 117.—WEEK ENDING Marcu 15, 1890. 


Sunday, March 9.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.804.m. Rev. 
A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. General Religious Meet- 
ing—Dwight Hall, 6.30 P.M. Address by the Rev. Endicott Peabody, 
of Groton, Mass. Annual Sermon before the Berkeley Association— 
Trinity Church, 7.30 P.M. Rev. Endicott Peabody, of Groton. Seats 
will be reserved for Members of the University. 

Monday, March 10.—Greek Readings: fourth book of Homer’s Odys- 
sey—Professor Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 7 to 7.45 P. M. 

Tuesday March 11.—Byzantine Art: from Constantine to Justinian 
(Lecture in the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 P. M. 
Oxford Club—Lecture by the Rev. Professor 8. F. Upham, D.D., of 
Drew Theological Seminary. Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. (Open to all 
Members of the University.) Greek Readings: the Antigone of 
Sophocles—Professor Reynolds. Room F1, Osborn Hall. 6.45 P. M. 

History of the Discovery and Decipherment of the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)—Dr. Robert 
F. Harper. North Sheffield Hall, 8 Pp. mM. 

Wednesday, March 12.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lecture) 
—Professor Ladd. Lecture Room Al, Osborn Hall,4P.mM. The Book 
of Psalms (University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture 
Room Ai, Osborn Hall, 5 P.M. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 
6.40 P.M. Semitic Club—Paper by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., 
of the University of Pennsylvania, on the Text-books of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. Room Al, Osborn Hall, 7.15 P. M. 

Thursday, March 13.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Building, 
4p.M. French Readings: Voltaire and his works ; sketch of his life ; 
reading in Merope—M. Bergeron. (Open to all students.) 197 Old 
Chapel, 7 P. M. 

Friday, March 14.—Lectures on Evolution: IV, Nature of the Environ- 
ments, and Causes or Conditions, producing Variations—Professor J. 
D. Dana. Peabody Museum Lecture Room, 12 mM. Phi Beta Kappa 
Society—Lecture by Professor A. M. Wheeler, on Waterloo. Room Al, 
Osborn Hall, 6.45 Pp. M. House Sanitation (Lecture in the Sheffield 
Scientific School Course)—Mr. Albert L. Webster, of New York City. 
North Sheffield Hall, 8 P. M. 

Saturday, March 15.—Sophomore Compositions due—2 Treasury Build- 
ing. The next Sophomore Compositions are due on Saturday, March 
15, at No. 2 Treasury Building. Any member of the Class who chooses 
to prepare an essay of over twenty pages, on some one of the subjects 
already assigned, to be handed in on April 19, will be excused from the 
eight-page composition due on March 15. 
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No. 118.—WEEK ENDING MARCH 22, 1890. 


Sunday, March 16.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.80 4, y, 
Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., of New York City. Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 3P.m. Address by Mr. Dwight L. Moody, of Northfield, 
Mass. General Religious Meeting.—Battell Chapel, 7.30 P. M. Address 
by Mr. Moody. 

Monday, March 17.—Greek Reading: Fifth Book of Homer’s Odyssey 
—Professor Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 7 to 7.45 P. M. 

Tuesday, March 18.—Byzantine Art: from Justinian to decline of 
Byzantine Art (Lecture in the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art 
School, 3 P.M. Greek Readings : The Antigone of Sophocles—Professor 
Reynolds. Room F 1, Osborn Hall, 6.45 P.M. The Evolution of the 
French Chateau (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)—D, 
Cady Eaton, Esq. North Sheffield Hall, 8 Pp. mM. Philosophical Club— 
Mr. Alfred W. Smith, on a New System of Ethics. Room D, East 
Divinity Hall, ~ P. M. 

Wednesday, March 19.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lecture) 
—Professor Ladd. Lecture Room A 1, Osborn Hall,4P.mM. The Book 
of Psalms (University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture 
Room A 1, Osborn Hall, 5 P.M. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 
6.40 Pp. M. Semitic Club—Paper by the Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
D.D., LL.D., of The Independent, on Babylonian Mythology illustrated 

‘by Babylonian Art. Room A 1, Osborn Hall, 7.15 P. M. 

Thursday, March 20.—French Readings: Voltaire and his works; 
sketch of his life (part 2)—M. Bergeron. (Open to all students.) 197 
Old Chapel, 7 P. M. 

Friday, March 21.—Lectures on Evolution: V, Origin of Species— 
Professor J. D. Dana. Peabody Museum Lecture Room, 12 m. The 
Amateur Photographer (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School 
Course)—Professor Farnam. North Sheffield Hall, 8 P. M. 

Lecture on the Bible.—Mr. Dwight L. Moody will lecture on the Bible 
in the Battell Chapel on Saturday evening, March 15, at 7.30. All of 
the house, except the rear gallery, will be reserved for members of the 
University. Mr. Moody will also speak on Sunday, March 16, in 
Dwight Hall at 3 Pp. M., and in the Battell Chapel at 7.30. 

Sophomore Compositions—Yale College.—The next Sophomore Com- 
positions are due on Saturday, April 19, at No. 2 Treasury Building. 
Any members of the Class who wish to write on subjects not contained 
in the two lists already published must submit taem to Mr. McLaughlin 
before the Easter recess. The under limit of length is eight pages of 
large composition-paper. 


No. 119..-WEEK ENDING MARCH 29, 1890. 


Sunday, March 23.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 A. M. 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, of Hartford. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6. 30 p. m. Address by Mr. R. E. Spear, of Princeton, 
N. J. 
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Byzantine Art (Lecture in the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art 
School, 3P.M. Greek Readings: The Antigone of Sophocles—Professor 
Reynolds. Room F 1, Osborn Hall, 6.45 P.M. The French Exhibition 
of 1889 (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)—Professor 
Hastings. North Sheffield Hall, 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, March 26.—Last Day for payment of College term bills 
—Treasurer’s Office, 9 A. M. to 3 Pp. M. Philosophy of Religion (Uni- 
versity Lecture)—Professor Ladd. Lecture Room A 1, Osborn Hall, 
4p.m. The Book of Psalms (University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor 
Harper. Lecture Room A 1, Osborn Hall,5P.M. Class Prayer Meetings 
—Dwight Hall, 6.40 Pp. M. Winter Term, Law School, ends. 

Thursday, March 27.—College Junior Exhibitions—Battell Chapel, 3 
p.M. The Pulpit: how to use it (Lecture in the Divinity School)—Rev. 
John Hall, D.D., of New York City. Marquand Chapel,3P.mM. French 
Readings: Voltaire and his works; reading in Merope—M. Bergeron. 
(Open to all students.) 197 Old Chapel, 7 P. M. 

Friday, March 28.—Lectures on Evolution: VI, Origin of Species— 
Professor J. D. Dana. Peabody Museum Lecture Room, 12 mM. The 
Pulpit: how to abuse it (Lecture in the Divinity School)—Rev. John 
Hall, D.D. Marquand Chapel, 3 P. M. 

Saturday, March 29.—The First Chapter of Genesis (University Lec- 
ture)—Professor J. D. Dana. Peabody Museum Lecture Room, 2 P. M. 

Junior Exhibition—Yale College.—The Junior Exhibition will be 
held in the Battell Chapel on Thursday, March 27, at 3 Pp. M. The fol- 
lowing is the order of speakers, with their subjects :—1. Edward N. 
Loomis, on Citizenship in the Republic. 2. John J. Cox, on Marie 
Bashkirtseff. 38. Herbert K. Smith, on the Disestablishment in Con- 
necticut. 4. Ray B. Smith, on Alfred de Musset. 5. William N. 
Thatcher, on the Leader of New France. 6. Luther H. Tucker, Jr., on 
Thomas Chatterton. 7. Howard T. Kingsbury, on John Sevier. 8. 
Francis T. Brown, on Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. The 
Henry James TenEyck Prizes, the income of a fund of twenty-six hun- 
dred dollars, established in 1888 by the Kingsley Trust Association in 
memory of Henry James TenEyck (Yale College 1879), will be awarded 
by the Faculty to the successful competitors. 


No. 120.—Two WEEKS ENDING APRIL 12, 1890. 


Sunday, March 30.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. 
Rev. I. C. Meserve, of the Davenport Church.—General Religious Meet- 
ing—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pr. m. Address by Mr. James B. Reynolds, on 
Christian Work in European Universities. 

Monday, March 31.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Building, 
4P. M. 

Tuesday, April 1.— Byzantine Art: from Justinian to decline of 
Byzantine Art (Lecture in the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art 
School, 3 p.m. Philosophical Club—A Review of Dreyer’s ‘“‘ Undog- 
matic Christianity: Reflections of a German Idealist,” by Dr. F. C. 


Tuesday, March 25.—Byzantine Art: from Justinian to decline of 
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Porter. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8.10 P.M. Classical and Philo. 
logical Society—Professor Knapp, on Hispania Antiqua : Topographical 
Etymologies. Room C, East Divinity Hall, 8.10 P. m. 

Wednesday, April 2.—Spring Recess (College and Scientific School) 
begins, 9.30 A. M. 

Thursday, April 3.—The Pulpit: how to elevate it (Lecture in the 
Divinity School)—Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York City. Marquand 
Chapel, 3 P. M. 

Wednesday, April 9.—Spring Recess (College and Scientific School) 
ends. : 

Thursday, April 10.—Semitic Club—Paper by Professor H. V. Hil. 
precht, Ph.D., of the University of Pennsylvania, on Private and Public 
Life in Ancient Egypt. Lecture Room A1, Osborn Hall, 7.15 p. m. 

Friday, April 11.—Lectures on Evolution: VII, Review of the Causes 
and Methods originating Species—Professor J. D. Dana. Peabody Mu- 
seum Lecture Room, 12 mM. Memorial Address on the late Professor 
Loomis—Professor Newton. Lecture Room A1, Osborn Hall, 8 p.m. 

Spring Recess. During the Recess (April 2-9), the University Library 
will be open during the morning hours only, from 9.30 to 1, and the 
Linonian and Brothers Library from 10 to 12 on Wednesday and Satur- 
day. The Treasury will be open from 10 to 1. 

University Receptions. The next monthly reception for the Univer- 
sity will be held at Dwight Hall, by President and Mrs. Dwight, on 
Monday evening, April 14. 

Memorial Address. In accordance with a request of the Corporation, 
Professor Newton will give a Memorial Address before the University 
on the life and services of the late Professor Elias Loomis, at Osborn 
Hall, on Friday evening, April 11. The public are invited to attend. 


No. 12i.—WEEK ENDING APRIL 19, 1890. 


Sunday, April 13.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. M. Rev. 
James W. Cooper, D.D., of New Britain. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. Address by the Rev. Dr. Cooper. 

Monday, April 14.—Philosophical Club—Mr. Irving S. Wood, on 
Brahminical Systems of Philosophy. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 
8p.M. University Reception—Dwight Hall, 8 to 11 P. M. 

Tuesday, April 15.—Byzantine Art: its Painting and Mosaic (Lecture 
in the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 P. M. 

Wednesday, April 16.—Philosophy of Religion—(University Lecture) 
—Professor Ladd. Lecture Room Al, Osborn Hall,4p.m. The Book 
of Psalms (University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lecture 
Room Ail, Osborn Hall, 5¥.M. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight Hall, 
6.40 p.m. Semitic Club—Paper on the Deluge, by Professor E. C. Bis- 
sell, D.D., of the Hartford Theological Seminary. Room <A1, Osborn 
Hall, 7.15 P. M. 

Thursday, April 17.—The Application of Legal Principles to the Evi- 
dences of Christianity (Lecture in the Divinity School)— Professor 
Phelps. Marquand Chapel, 3 P. M. 
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Friday, April 18.—Lectures on Evolution: VIII, Origin of the Asso- 
ciation of Species—Professor J. D. Dana. Peabody Museum Lecture 
Room, 12M. The Coincidence between the Precepts of Christianity and 
the Fundamental Principles of the Common Law (Lecture in the Divin- 
ity School)—Professor Phelps. Marquand Chapel, 3 P. M. Berkeley 
Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 Pp. m. 

University Receptions. President and Mrs. Dwight will hold an in- 
formal reception for the University, at Dwight Hall, on Monday even- 
ing, April 14, from 8 to 11 o’clock. This is the third of a series of 
monthly receptions to be given in Dwight Hall, to which all members 
of the University are invited. 

University Chamber Concerts. Postponement. The Sixth University 
Chamber Concert will be given on Wednesday, April 23,—not on April 
16, as announced on the last programme. 

College Commencement Essays. Members of the Senior Class with a 
Dissertation standing, or higher, are entitled to compete for parts at 
the Commencement exercises. Essays in competition for Commence- 
ment should be handed to Professor Beers not later than Tuesday, May 
20. Special honor theses may be used if not too technical in subject or 
treatment, and if otherwise appropriate for the occasion. Pieces should 
not greatly exceed twelve minutes in delivery. 


No. 122.—WEEK ENDING APRIL 26, 1890. 


Sunday, April 20.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a.m. Rev. 
Professor John H. Denison, D.D., of Williamstown, Mass. General Re- 
ligious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p.m. Address by Rev. Dr. Denison. 

Monday, April 21.—Development and Structure of the Vertebrate 
Brain (University Lecture)—Professor Williston. Room 11, Medical 
College, 3 P. M. 

Wednesday, April 23.—Philosophy of Religion (University Lecture)— 
Professor Ladd. Lecture Room Ai, Osborn Hall,4P.m. The Macca- 
bean Psalms (University Bible Club Lecture)—Professor Harper. Lec- 
ture Room Ai, Osborn Hall, 5 p.m. Class Prayer Meetings—Dwight 
Hall, 6.40 p.m. Semitic Club—Paper on some Passages in Ecclesiastes, 
by Professor Paul Haupt, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University. Room 
El, Osborn Hall, 7.15 p.m. University Chamber Concert—Song and 
Piano Recital. North Sheffield Hall, 8.10 P. m. 

Thursday, April 24.—The Legal Duties appertaining to the Ministerial 
Office (Lecture in the Divinity School)—Professor Phelps. Marquand 
Chapel, 3 P.M. Blaise Pascal, his Life and Genius—Commentaries and 
reading in ‘‘ Les Persées”—M. Bergeron. Room 197 Old Chapel, 7 P. M. 

Friday, April 25.—Development and Structure of the Vertebrate Brain 
(University Lecture)—Professor Williston. Room 11, Medical College, 
3P.M. Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 
6.45 P. M. ‘ 

Sophomore Composition Subjects, Yale College. 1. The Career of Sir 
William Phipps. (v. Mather’s Magnalia and Palfrey.) 2. Dickens’s 
caricature of Leigh Hunt as Harold Skimpole. 3. The attraction of 
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socialistic theories for literary men, (e. g. Ruskin, Wm. Morris, Edward 
Bellamy.) 4. Emblematic plants: mystical, superstitious and legen. 
dary uses. (The lotus, bay, broom, Lily of the Annunciation, Bourbon 
lily, shamrock, thistle, fern-seed, etc.) 5. The proposition to subsidize 
American mail steamers. 6. Extinct callings and classes of men, and 
their modern analogues, (e. g. alchemists, astrologers, town-criers, 
knights-errant, sompnours.) 7. The Yarrow in songandstory. (Ballads 
—Hamilton, Border Minstrelsy, Wordsworth’s three poems, etc.) 8, An 
American country gentleman. 9. The praise of Leisure. 10. Pope and 
Lady Montagu. 11. Herbert’s Temple and Keble’s Christian Year com- 
pared. 12. The effect of the studies of Sophomore year upon intellec- 
tual development. 13. Balfour’s Land Bill for Ireland. 14. The Retire. 
ment of Bismarck. 15. Milton’s Eve (both as an artistic creation, and ag 
illustrating the poet’s conception of woman). 16. The charm of Jane 
Austen. 17. Walt Whitman’s ‘‘Specimen Days in America.” The 
essays will be due on May 31. 

Oniversity Chamber Concerts. The sixth and last concert of the 
Third Series will be a Song and Piano Recital, on Wednesday, April 28, 
in North Sheffield Hall. The following is the program: 1. Chopin— 
a, Nocturne, b, Polonaise in C Sharp Minor. Mrs. Carl E. Martin. 2, 
Rubinstein—a, ‘‘The Dream,” b, ‘‘ The Lark.” Mr. William Dennison. 
3. Liszt—‘‘ Lorelei.” Mrs. Ida Bond Young. 4. a, Pergolesi—‘‘ Nina,” 
b, Carisimi—“ Vittoria.” Dr. Carl E. Martin. 5. Meyer-Hellmund— 
a, ‘* Nocturne,” b, ‘“‘Tanzweise.” Mrs. Martin. 6. Raff—‘‘ Ever with 
Thee.” Mr. Dennison. 7%. Mozart—‘‘Parto, Parto.” (Titus.) Mrs. 
Young. 8. Schumann—‘‘The Two Grenadiers.” Dr. Martin. 9. 
Beethoven—‘‘ Tremate.” Mrs. Young, Mr. Dennison, Dr. Martin. 

Special Honor Theses, Yale College. The date of handing in Theses 
for Special Honors has been extended to June 1. 
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